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Week Ending Friday, July 28, 1995 


The President’s Radio Address 
July 22, 1995 


Good morning. Over a month ago, Speaker 
Newt Gingrich and I met with a group of 
senior citizens in Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire. That sunlit event had a special spirit. 
We showed that the great debate now occur- 
ring in our country can and should be con- 
ducted with civility and a sense of common 
ground. Many Americans of both parties 
have told me since then that this is exactly 
the way they want their leaders to work to- 
gether. And that’s what I’m committed to 
doing. 

Perhaps the most visible example of that 
spirit of New Hampshire came when the 
Speaker and I shook hands on the question 
of political reform, something that has di- 
vided the two parties and the Congress and 
the country for too long. The first question 
we answered was from a retired steelworker 
named Frank McConnell. He said that poli- 
tics had become polluted by special interests 
and that too often the voice of the people 
was shut out. He said that bickering between 
the parties had blocked reform for too long. 
And he proposed that we create a blue-rib- 
bon, bipartisan commission to write reforms 
to curb the power of special interests. There, 
in front of the entire country, the Speaker 
and I agreed to create this commission. 

A bipartisan commission could cut the 
knot that is strangling change. This panel 
would follow the approach that has worked 
on other critical issues. It would be com- 
prised of distinguished citizens and would 
recommend broad changes in the rules which 
cover lobbyists and in how we finance politi- 
cal campaigns. Most important of all, the 
Congress would have to vote within a strict 
deadline, up or down, on the package as a 
whole, no loopholes, no amendments. 

I’m happy to report that in addition to my- 
self and Speaker Gingrich, this very idea has 
been strongly endorsed for some time by 


Senate majority leader Bob Dole, who just 
last February said again that this was the way 
we ought to approach this question. 

It’s clearer than ever that we need political 
reform. The American people believe their 
political system is too influenced by narrow 
interests, that our Government serves the 
powerful but not hard-working families. 
Even before the ’94 elections, the special in- 
terests prevented passage of both campaign 
finance reform and lobby reform legislation 
that I had strongly asked the Congress to 
pass. When a minority in the Senate killed 
lobbying reform in 1994, lobbyists were 
standing right outside the Senate chamber 
cheering. 

Since the New Congress came in, I’m sad 
to say, it’s gotten worse, for even more power 
has been given to the lobbyists. Now this new 
majority lets lobbyists for polluters write leg- 
islation rolling back environmental and pub- 
lic health protections. They’ve brought them 
in to explain the legislation. They even gave 
them a room off the House floor to write 
the amendments and the statements the 
Members would have to give explaining the 
bills that the lobbyists had written for them. 

Since things have gotten in this state, it 
was a real moment of hope when the Speaker 
and I shook hands on reform in New Hamp- 
shire. Just 5 days later, I sent Speaker Ging- 
rich a letter laying out in detail my ideas for 
how to move forward. Now, 5 weeks later, 
I must say I’m very disappointed by what has 
happened since or, more accurately, what 
hasn’t happened. The Speaker announced 
that he would send me his proposal, but he 
never has. 

I think the people of this country want us 
to move forward with political reform. Speak- 
er Gingrich and I shook hands on it. We have 
an obligation to get this done and not walk 
away. If we’re going to restore a spirit of civil- 
ity to American politics, a handshake has to 
mean in 1995 what it meant when I was 
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growing up: We have to be as good as our 
word. 

Today, to move this process forward, I’m 
announcing that two distinguished Ameri- 
cans have agreed to work with me to get the 
commission idea underway. They’re the kind 
of people I will appoint as its members. John 
Gardner’s name is synonymous with integ- 
rity. He’s a Republican Cabinet Secretary to 
a Democratic President, the founder of the 
citizens’ lobby Common Cause, a wise and 
effective man. Doris Kearns Goodwin is a 
political scientist and a Pulitzer Prize winning 
author. She understands through her knowl- 
edge of history and today’s political situation 
how politics affects the lives of ordinary peo- 

le. 

, I have asked John Gardner and. Doris 
Kearns Goodwin to meet with Speaker Ging- 
rich as soon as possible and the other con- 
gressional leaders, to get ther going on this 
idea so that we can make this commission 
a reality and keep our commitment to the 
Frank McConnells and all the other Ameri- 
cans who want us to improve the way our 
political system works. 

John Gardner and Doris Kearns Goodwin 
will help us to get this movement going. And 
now I call on Speaker Gingrich and the other 
congressional leaders to come forward and 
do their part. The Speaker and I made a deal, 
and it’s time to keep it. There’s no excuse 
for further delay. 

We already have signs of bipartisan agree- 
ment. On Monday, the Senate begins to de- 
bate on legislation to require lobbyists to dis- 
close who they are, what they're paid, and 
what bills they're trying to influence. And the 
Senate will vote on legislation to ban lobby- 
ists from providing lawmakers meals or gifts 
or travel. If a judge took a paid vacation from 
a lawyer in his courtroom, he’d be disbarred. 
But if a lobbyist pays for a trip to a sunny 
climate, right now it’s perfectly legal. And 
it happens all the time. 

Congress should send me the strongest 
possible ban on lobbyist gifts, such as the bill 
introduced by Democratic Senators Carl 
Levin and Paul Wellstone and Republican 
Senator Bill Cohen. Congress should not 
send me a bill that’s more loophole than law. 
I hope the action I’m taking today will help 
lead to real political reform. We have to do 
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everything we can to show the American peo- 
ple that their Government works for them 
and not the special interests. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks to the American Legion 
Boys Nation 
July 24, 1995 


Thank you very much. To all the delegates 
of Boys Nation, I’m delighted to be here, as 
you know, with many members of our admin- 
istration who are involved in the setting of 
economic policy for our country; delighted 
to see Mr. William Detweiler, the national 
commander of the American Legion, here; 
along with your other leaders, Ray Smith; 
Ron Engel; Jack Mercier, who has been with 
Boys Nation for 31 years and I believe was 
there—that would make 32 years—when I 
was there in 1963; George Blume and others. 

Let me say, as I’m sure you know, I am 
especially delighted to welcome all of you 
here to the White House. I don’t have to 
tell you what an important event this is for 
me every year and how much I look forward 
to it. But this is an especially important time 
for all of you to be here. The world in which 
you will live, the world which I am sure many 
of you will heip to lead, can be America’s 
greatest time. But it is a world being trans- 
formed to a degree seldom seen in all Amer- 
ican history. Much of this change is good. 
But it’s not all good. 

If you look at what is happening in Amer- 
ica, we have more new businesses being 
formed, more Americans becoming million- 
aires, more people finding success than at 
any period in our history. But most Ameri- 
cans are still working harder for the same 
or lower pay they were making a few years 
ago, with greater levels of personal insecurity 
about their ability to take care of their par- 
ents if they get sick, their ability to educate 
their children, their ability to hold on to their 
own health care. 

If you look at what’s going on, most of our 
social problems are being addressed very well 
in many places. In most major cities the 
crime rate is down, but the rate of random 
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violence and crime among our youngest 
teenagers is going up, and there are still too 
many problems with crime and violence, with 
drugs and gangs. 

If you look around the world, the cold war 
is over and peace and freedom and democ- 
racy and world trade are all increasing. But 
still there are serious problems with what I 
call the organized forces of destruction: eth- 
nic, religious, racial hatreds leading to awful 
wars, the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction in tiny amounts, as you saw when 
the terrible bomb exploded in Oklahoma 
City or the gas was released in the Japanese 
subway. So we have both a great deal of good 
and a great deal of troubling change going 
on in the world today and in our country. 

In recent weeks I have addressed those 
challenges in the face—here at home, first, 
to restore the American dream of oppor- 
tunity and the American value of responsibil- 
ity and, second, to bring our country together 
in a stronger community so that we can move 
forward together. I believe those two goals 
are inseparable. I believe the only way we 
can restore economic opportunity and solve 
our social problems is to unite our people 
more. 

I can tell you that it would have been un- 
thinkable when I was here in 1963—we had 
a lot of problems in 1963; we had severe ra- 
cial problems still; the country was still large- 
ly segregated—but it would have been un- 
thinkable if someone had told us in 1963 that 
30 years from now the country would be as 
deeply divided as it is today and that people 
would have lost faith in their institutions and 
would have the level of cynicism and skep- 
ticism that they have today. 

My vision for your future is a very positive 
one. I want this country to be a high-oppor- 
tunity, smart-work country with good jobs 
and safe streets, with a clean environment 
and excellent education and health care; a 
country in which diverse people live and 
work together, in which communities and 
families can solve their own problems, and 
in which people are given the chance as indi- 
viduals to live up to the fullest of their God- 
given potential in a world that is steadily 
moving toward more peace and freedom. 

When I say we have to restore the Amer- 
ican dream of opportunity and the American 
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value of responsibility, when I say we have 
to rebuild America’s sense of community, 
that is simply a strategy to reach that vision, 
a strategy rooted in an obligation Americans 
have always accepted, the obligation to give 
each successive generation a better life than 
the preceding one had. That is an obligation 
from which I benefited and one from which 
millions of others have benefited as well. 

Exactly 32 years ago, on July 24, 1963, I 
came here as a delegate to Boys Nation when 
John Kennedy was President. I would never 
have made it here and gone from that day 
to this one, without the benefit of the shared 
beliefs and convictions and opportunities that 
made up the America of my youth. I lived 
in a family where everyone worked hard and 
where children were expected to study hard. 
I also had a lot of opportunity given to me 
by my community. I had good teachers, good 
schools, and, when I needed them, scholar- 
ships and jobs to make my education pos- 
sible. 

I saw what happened, too, when good peo- 
ple had no opportunity. There were a lot of 
good people I grew up with who had no op- 
portunity because they were of a different 
race or because they happened to be poor 
and white and isolated in poor communities 
in the hills and hollows of my State. I have 
lived my public life believing that everybody 
ought to have the chances that I had and 
that if everybody did and we all worked to- 
gether, this country would be able to go on 
indefinitely as the world’s best hope for free- 
dom and opportunity. My philosophy is root- 
ed in these beliefs, and the experience of the 
United States bears out that they are the 
right ones. 

I imagine the same is true in your lives. 
I'm sure a lot of you have been amazed at 
how very different your backgrounds are and 
yet how much you seem to have in common. 
Our Nation’s work must reflect what you 
have in common. And our Nation’s budget, 
which we're debating here with such inten- 
sity now, must also reflect those common val- 
ues and our shared vision for the future. 

The priorities of American families and 
their household budgets aren’t all that much 
different than the priorities of our larger 
American family and our Nation’s budget. 
The way we spend our money as individuals, 
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as a family, and as a nation says an awful 
lot about who we are, what our values are, 
and what our vision for the future really is. 
We are at an historic moment, as I have said. 
For the first time in a long time, the leaders 
of both major parties agree on one thing we 
have to do consistent with our values, and 
that is to balance the Federal budget and 
relieve our children and our grandchildren 
from the burden of a permanently increasing 
Federal debt. 

You know, we never had a structural or 
permanent deficit in our country until about 
1981. But from 1981 until the day I took of- 
fice, the national debt was quadrupled. When 
I came here I was committed to getting that 
deficit off our backs. In the first 2 years of 
our administration, we cut the deficit by a 
third, and we are now reducing it for 3 years 
in a row for the first time since Harry Tru- 
man was President of the United States just 
after World War II. 

But it is still such a problem, what hap- 
we in the previous 12 years, that the 

udget would be balanced today, today, ex- 
cept for the interest payments we make on 
the debt run up between 1981 and the day 
I became President. And this debt is so great 
that next year interest on the debt could be 
larger than the defense budget. This is a very 
significant problem, and there is more to do. 

Therefore, it is good news that both the 
Congress and I have offered plans to balance 
the budget. Both plans involve significant 
spending cuts which will not be easy to meet. 
Both plans protect our ability to maintain a 
strong defense and the world’s finest military. 
Beyond those similarities, however, there are 
profound differences, differences that go to 
the heart of our ability to find common 
ground, to rebuild the American community 
around the old-fashioned values that I talked 
about just a moment ago. The commitment 
to our future I believe that we all have must 
be defined in large measure today in how 
this budget contest is played out. 

The congressional budget balances a budg- 
et in 7 years. My budget does it in 10. The 
congressional budget cuts taxes by about 
$250 billion over 7 years. Our budget cuts 
taxes, but by slightly less than half that 
amount. Why? Because our budget, by mak- 
ing those changes, enables us to increase in- 
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vestment in education and training by about 
$40 billion over the next 7 years, to help 
make sure all Americans have a chance to 
develop the fullest of their abilities and to 
compete and win in the global economy. 

This is very important. About half of all 
the students in college today everywhere in 
America have some form of financial assist- 
ance. It is critically important to maintain it. 
It is critically important that everybody who 
wants to go to school has a chance to go and 
has a chance to finish. And it’s a big part 
of what our national security will mean in 
the global economy. 

Our budget strengthens health care cov- 
erage, especially for seniors through Medi- 
care, and provides families some help in car- 
ing for their elderly parents who don’t go into 
nursing homes. Our budget protects the food 
we eat, the air we breathe, the water we 
drink. It rewards work, concentrating tax 
policies on helping working families to raise 
their children and to educate both their chil- 
dren and themselves, because we know more 
and more adults will have to go back for job 
training over the course of their work lives. 
And it preserves our investments in science 
and alee so that our workers and our 
businesses can compete the world over in a 
rapidly changing technological era. 

Our budget achieves all the economic ben- 
efits of balancing the budget. It gives you 
lower interest rates, higher investment in pri- 
vate dollars. It reduces the amount we'll have 
to pay on the debt for interest in the years 
ahead. But it maintains these other priorities, 
which I believe are essential to rebuilding 
the American community and finding com- 
mon ground. 

These priorities are not Democratic or Re- 
publican priorities. They are commonsense, 
national decisions that have served us very, 
very well over the last generation. They have 
stood the test of time. They have marked our 
character as a nation, and they mark the road 
to the future we should take. 

Now, some in Congress say we need to 
retreat from the common ground we have 
so carefully built on education, on Medicare, 
on the environment, on science and tech- 
nology to balance the budget in 7 years with 
these big tax cuts. They say we need to slash 
Federal aid to the schools and to increase 
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the cost of student loans. They say it is all 
right to make the elderly pay up to thousands 
more for their Medicare benefits and to dra- 
matically reduce our ability to protect the en- 
vironment to meet the 7-year time period 
with the big tax cuts. They say all this is nec- 
essary to balance the budget. But many 
would use the balanced budget as an excuse 
to do these things which they wish to do any- 
way. 

I have shown we can balance the budget 
without retreating from our common ground 
on education, on health care, on the environ- 
ment. So I invite Senators and Members of 
Congress from both parties to join me in bal- 
ancing the budget while protecting our com- 
mon ground. I will work hard to get their 
support. But if they refuse, I must continue 
to act, alone if necessary, to protect the com- 
mon ground that brought every single one 
of you into this White House today. I will 
do that. [Applause] Thank you very much. 

Let me say again, there is no question that 
we have to balance the budget. And the ma- 
jority in Congress deserve credit for propos- 
ing a plan to do that. But we do not have 
to do it in 7 years. We do not have to do 
it with massive tax cuts to people who don’t 
really need it. 

The haste of their schedule and the scope 
of their tax cuts are luxuries, and this is not 
a time for luxuries. Think again about your 
family’s budget. If you can’t afford luxuries 
right now, you don’t sacrifice necessities to 
have them. Take education. I think it’s a ne- 
cessity. From the birth of the land-grant col- 
leges during the Civil War to the creation 
of the GI bill 51 years ago this summer, we 
have understood that when we invest in the 
education of our people, it makes the whole 
country stronger. 

We have understood that, regardless of 
party, right through the first 2 years of our 
administration. In 1993 and in 1994, we had 
bipartisan support for the most remarkable 
education agenda in the last 30 years. We 
had higher standards for our schools. We had 
more affordable college loans with better re- 
payment terms. We had a national service 
initiative, AmeriCorps, that now gives 20,000 
young people a chance to serve in their com- 
munities and earn money for their college 
educations. 
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We had a dramatic expansion of Head 
Start, a program that has enjoyed bipartisan 
support for decades now. We expanded the 
age at which children were eligible, improved 
the quality of the program, and increased the 
numbers of kids in Head Start to make it 
more likely that more Americans will have 
a chance to be sitting where you're sitting 
today. But now, as a part of this balanced 
budget program, many in Congress are will- 
ing to cut 50,000 people out of the Head 
Start program and block its expansion. 

Another example is the commitment to 
educate and train all Americans. We know 
the global economy demands more skills and 
information than ever before. We know—we 
know that the middle class in America today, 
including many of your parents, are either 
going up or going down economically, are 
either increasing their security or feeling 
more insecure, based directly on the level 
of skills they have. We know that. We know 
that is a reality for the lives of Americans 
all across this country. 

So what did we propose? We proposed to 
do everything we could to increase the access 
of people to college and to increase the train- 
ing available to adults. But again, many in 
Congress would cut the Pell grant program 
by 300,000 slots a year. That’s 300,000 poor 
people who won’t get college degrees to be- 
come middle class people, maybe even rich 
people, and pay back far more to the tax 
treasury—to the Treasury in taxes than they 
ever took out in the Pell grants. 

And the job training in some ways is the 
most troubling of all. I have proposed that 
we consolidate all the Government's training 
programs into one big scholarship program 
for adult workers who are unemployed or are 
underemployed, giving them a voucher 
worth up to $2,600 a year to go back for 2 
years to get further training so they can in- 
crease their abilities to earn a good living. 
We should not reduce this. We should in- 
crease this. We shouldn't reduce it. People 
are in trouble out there today in this country 
because they don’t have the education and 
skills they need to maintain family-wage jobs 
in a global economy. These are very impor- 
tant. We don’t have to get rid of this to bal- 
ance the budget. 
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The same is true about health care. Thirty 
years ago we decided as a people that we 
would at least protect the elderly of this 
country from the fortunes of not having ade- 
quate health care. We did it with Medicare. 
We did this as an extension of the compassion 
we feel in our own families, for the elderly 
in our individual families. 

Medicare has worked well. It has low ad- 
ministrative costs. It has covered all people 
over 65. I might add that we are the only 
advanced country in the world that doesn’t 
have some form of universal health coverage 
for everybody. But at least we do it for senior 
citizens. It’s a basic American value. We help 
take care of people who raised us up and 
took care of us. 

Before Medicare, half of the elderly peo- 
ple in this country had no health insurance 
whatever. Now, 97 percent of the senior citi- 
zens in America have access to health care. 
Of course, we have to reduce the rate of in- 
flation in the Medicare program. I have said 
that from the first speech I gave to the Con- 
gress as President. But we can do this by 
reforming Medicare, not by ruining it. We 
can still maintain protections for every senior 
citizen in America, instead of deciding that 
some will do fine and others will get the 
shaft. 

Some in Congress want to cut $270 billion 
from the Medicare program, about the same 
amount they want to cut taxes. Their pro- 
posal would require our seniors—maybe 
some of your grandparents—to pay as much 
as $5,600 more a couple in out-of-pocket 
costs. So we cut pre in one way and 
offload the burden to others. That does not 
reflect the values of most American families. 
Maybe some people can afford to pay some 
more because they're upper income, but 
most seniors in this country hardly have 
enough to live on as it is. 

If you look at the attack on the environ- 
ment, you see another example. The environ- 
ment has been a bipartisan issue in America. 
The Environmental Protection Agency was 
established under the Presidency of Richard 
Nixon, a Republican President. We have 
shared a common commitment to the envi- 
ronment. Perhaps our country’s most out- 
standing environmental President was our 
first environmental President, Theodore 
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Roosevelt—again, a Republican. This has 
never been a partisan issue. 

We have agreed for a long time as a people 
that the stewardship of our natural environ- 
ment is a big part of maintaining the Amer- 
ican dream. With the first Earth Day, 25 
years ago, Americans came together to say 
no to dirty air, toxic food, polluted water and 
say yes to leaving our children a nation as 
unspoiled as their dreams. We recognize to- 
gether that our business in creating jobs was 
not undermined, and in fact could be en- 
hanced, by protecting the environment. 

We all know that in the last two decades 
there have been some rigid regulations and 
some unreasonable enforcement that have 
limited the effect of our laws and alienated 
people from the whole cause of environ- 
mental protection. So we should change the 
way our regulators do their work. We have 
worked very hard to do that. Right now, we 
have in motion an initiative that will reduce 
by 25 percent the amount of time people in 
the business community spend complying 
with the environmental laws. 

Right now we are putting in place a small 
business program that says to every small 
business person in America, if you’re worried 
about violating an environmental law, if you 
will call us and ask for help, you cannot be 
fined for 6 months. We will work with you 
because you asked for help. We're not inter- 
ested in fining people; we're interested in 
protecting the environment. But that is very 
different from just walking away from our 
commitment to protect the environment. 

Some in Congress want to slash funding 
for enforcement by almost 50 percent. It 
could put at risk the safety of the water we 
drink. It would increase the chances of raw 
sewage washing up on our beaches. It would 
excuse some polluters from having to clean 
up their mess. That is not our vision. 

Believe it or not, some of these restrictions 
would actually undermine the ability of the 
United States to enforce the Clean Air Act. 
The Clean Air Act was last signed by Presi- 
dent Bush, my Republican predecessor, who 
said it was his proudest legislative achieve- 
ment. This has always been a bipartisan 
thing. It is now being put at risk in this budg- 
et debate. And I believe it undermines our 
ability to find common ground. 
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Others say we should cut science and tech- 
nology, the most powerful engine we have 
to boost our economy. Finally, there are even 
proposals that would undermine our ability 
to make work more attractive than welfare. 

I have worked now for 15 years, long be- 
fore I became President, to move people 
from welfare to work. I have learned that 
most people on welfare want to go to work 
and that one of the things that we permitted 
to happen over the years was to build in too 
many disincentives to work. So that’s why 
I’ve supported welfare reform proposals that 
would move people from welfare to work. 
We have given 30 States permission to get 
out from under Federal rules and regula- 
tions, to come up with new and innovative 
ways to move people from welfare to work, 
including letting States take welfare checks 
and give them to employers as income sup- 
plements so they would actually hire people 
to go to work. 

One of the things we have to do is to make 
sure we don’t tax people back into poverty. 
And when people are out there working on 
low wages, what we did in 1993 was to say, 
if you’re out there working 40 hours a week 
and you have children in your house, you 
should not be in poverty. The tax system 
shouldn’t put you in poverty. We will lower 
your taxes. If necessary, we will give you a 
tax refund so that if you'll work 40 hours a 
week, you can raise your kids outside of pov- 
erty. There are even some people who want 
to erode that tax cut so that we can cut taxes 
for people who don’t really need it in this 
budget program. 

There are a lot of things being done here 
which will violate and undermine our 
chances to achieve common ground. And 
they do not fall into the traditional partisan 
differences. Most of these things have been 
supported by Republicans and Democrats. 
The tax provision for working families was 
called by President Ronald Reagan the most 
important pro-family, antipoverty initiative in 
the last 30 years. Now there are people in 
Congress who are trying to erode it. And it 
is wrong. And it undermines our ability to 
make common ground. 

The 7-year timetable and the huge tax cut, 
these are luxuries. To make room for them, 
some in Congress would slash necessities. I 
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say, let’s take 10 years instead of 7; let’s have 
a modest tax cut targeted toward what people 
really need, which is help in raising and edu- 
cating their children and knowing they can 
always get new education and training them- 
selves; and let’s keep on investing in the 
things that are our necessities. These things 
will create millions more American dreams 
if we continue them. 

We can cut taxes. We can balance the 
budget. But we have to do it in a way that 
maintains what has been for decades and 
what clearly is now the common ground on 
which we can go forward together. 

Your parents recognized that it was unac- 
ceptable to destroy the environment and cre- 
ated the environmental movement. My par- 
ents saw the pain of their parents and insisted 
that we create Medicare. Every generation 
has done something to build up and create 
the fabric that is what we know as the Amer- 
ican dream. We now have to create a system 
of lifetime education and training that all can 
have access to, and we now have to deal with 
these social problems that have been too long 
ignored. We can do it in a way that permits 
us still to balance the budget and lift that 
burden from your future. So I say to the Con- 
gress, come back to common ground. We can 
do this. 

The Congress has recently passed the so- 
called rescission bill. You may not know what 
that means, but basically it’s a down payment 
on our balanced budget. It cuts from the 
budget that we are presently spending in this 
year. 

This rescission bill, when they first sent 
it to me, caused me to veto it because it had 
unacceptable cuts in education, training, and 
the environment. When we went back to the 
table to work together, Congress came up 
with a revised bill that reflects our shared 
values. It permits us to cut $16 billion from 
this year’s budget; to maintain our commit- 
ment to education, health care, and the envi- 
ronment; to invest in helping those people 
in California who still are suffering from the 
earthquake; to deal with the terrible tragedy 
in Oklahoma City; to keep our commitment 
to the Middle East peace process and a num- 
ber of other things and still cut even more 
spending to continue our work toward bal- 
ancing the budget. 
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Now we share, I hope and believe, a basic 
commitment that each generation must take 
account of the accumulated wisdom of gen- 
erations that have gone before as well as our 
new ideas. When we ignore the evidence of 
what has plainly worked in the attempt to 
fix what is plainly wrong, we pay a terrible 
price. We mustn’t throw over, in a moment 
of partisan zeal, the common sense and bi- 
partisan conclusions of our fathers and moth- 
ers, derived from lifetimes of experience with 
problems that we will only have to suffer 
through again if we ignore that experience. 

So I ask you as you come together in this 
wonderful Boys Nation experience and you 
debate these issues, imagine what you want 
your country to look like. Ask yourself what 
your vision of the future is like. Write it down 
on a piece of paper. What do you want Amer- 
ica to look like in 20 years? What is your 
vision, and how will we achieve it? And what 
things do we have to do together? What 
things ought we to be for, whether we’re Re- 
publicans or Democrats, whether we live in 
the Northeast or the far West, whether we’re 
men or women and without regard to our 
racial or religious background—what are 
those things that we can say, this is what we 
want America to look like? 

That, my friends, is where we must find 
our common ground. And that is what I am 
determined to protect in this great debate 
to balance the budget. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:11 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Ray Smith, chairman, American Le- 
gion National Americanism Commission; and 
Boys Nation officers Ron Engel, director, Jack 
Mercier, director of activities, and George Blume, 
legislative director. 


Remarks at the Posthumous 
Commissioning Ceremony for 


Johnson C. Whittaker 
July 24, 1995 


To the members of the Whittaker family, 
Secretary West, General Davis, General 
Gorden, General Griffith, Senator Hollings, 
Senator Thurmond, Congressmen Spratt and 
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Clyburn, ladies and gentlemen, welcome to 
all of you. 

Today is a good day for the United States. 
Today we honor the memory of a great 
American, Johnson Chesnut Whittaker. Born 
into slavery, he was appointed to West Point 
in 1876 at the age of 17. Life at West Point 
was harsh for all cadets, but for the few Afri- 
can-Americans like Johnson Whittaker, it was 
doubly difficult. He was ostracized by his 
white peers. Few spoke to him except to is- 
sues orders and commands. 

From the beginning, the odds were against 
him. Then, in April of 1880, Johnson Whit- 
taker was assaulted in his barracks. Three 
masked men tied him to his bed and left him 
battered, bleeding, and unconscious. His su- 
periors charged that Whittaker had mutilated 
himself and faked unconsciousness to gain 
attention. After a lengthy court-martial, he 
was convicted and sentenced to dismissal 
from the Army. 

The court-martial was overturned by 
President Chester Arthur. But on that very 
day, the Secretary of War dismissed Johnson 
Whittaker from West Point. The grounds for 
dismissal: He had allegedly failed an oral ex- 
amination in philosophy. 

Johnson Whittaker was a rare individual, 
a pathfinder, a man who, through courage, 
example, and perseverance, paved the way 
for future generations of African-American 
military leaders: General Chappie James, 
Lieutenant General Benjamin O. Davis— 
who is with us today—General Colin Powell, 
and so many others. In part because Whit- 
taker and others like him took those first 
brave steps, America’s Armed Forces today 
serve as a model for equal opportunity to our 
entire country and, indeed, to the world. 

Johnson Whittaker did more than open 
doors in our military; he left to his descend- 
ants a remarkable legacy of determination 
and a sense of duty. Two of his sons served 
as Army officers during World War I. One 
returned home and served the citizens of his 
State as President of South Carolina State 
University. A grandson flew with the famed 
Tuskegee Airmen during the Second World 
War. His granddaughter, Cecil Whittaker 
Pequette, who is here with us today, gave 
voice to her community as a founder of the 
Detroit Tribune. And today his great 
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grandsons, one a lawyer, the other a surgeon, 
also carry on the Whittaker tradition. 

During his 4 years at West Point, Cadet 
Whittaker found his greatest source of com- 
fort and strength in the Bible. Today, fading 
words on the inside cover of that fragile vol- 
ume reveal a young man whose essential 
goodness still offers a lesson to all of us. “Try 
never to injure another by word, by act, or 
by look even,” he wrote in his second year 
at the academy. “Forgive as soon as you are 
injured, and forget as soon as you forgive.” 

On the following New Year’s Day, Johnson 
Whittaker resolved, and wrote in his Bible, 
“never to commit an act at which my kind 
mother would have to blush, to do right at 
all times, under whatever circumstances and 
at whatever cost.” 

We cannot undo history. But today, finally, 
we can pay tribute to a great American, and 
we can acknowledge a great injustice. I 
would like to do two things today: first, to 
present to Mrs. Cecil Whittaker Pequette 
what may have been her grandfather's most 
prized possession, that old Bible that soothed 
his loneliness and was confiscated and kept 
all these years as a part of his court-martial 
record. And second, I am honored to present 
the Whittaker family with the bars that Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Johnson Chesnut Whittaker 
earned but was denied. 

May God bless his memory, and may all 
of us honor his service to the United States 
of America. 

Major, please read the commission. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:38 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Secretary of the Army Togo 
D. West, Jr.; Lt. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., 
USAF (Ret.); Maj. Gen. Fred A. Gorden, Com- 
manding General, U.S. Army Military District of 
Washington; and Gen. Ronald H. Griffith, Vice 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 


Statement on the Terrorist Attack in 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


July 24, 1995 


On behalf of all Americans, I offer my 
deepest condolences to the Government and 
people of Israel at this tragic moment. Our 
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thoughts and prayers are with the victims of 
this terrorist atrocity and their loved ones. 

We join with all those working for peace 
in expressing our outrage and condemning 
in the strongest possible manner this brutal 
act. Those responsible are seeking to deny 
to Israelis and Palestinians alike the realiza- 
tion of a new and better life of peace and 
hope. But they shall not be allowed to suc- 
ceed. Their vision is of the past, not of the 
future, of hatred, not the reconciliation 
which Israeli and Palestinian peacemakers 
are striving to achieve. 

Peace requires courage. The people of Is- 
rael have demonstrated enormous resolve 
and determination in pursuing the path of 
peace. Through times of suffering as well as 
rejoicing, the Government and people of the 
United States stand with them. 


Statement on House Action on 
Appropriations Legislation 
July 24, 1995 


I proposed a reasonable plan to balance 
the budget while investing more in education 
and training. Republicans want to balance 
the budget through cuts that hurt working 
families while providing a huge tax cut that 
goes largely to people who don’t need it. 
They are cutting deeply into Medicare and 
Medicaid, and they are cutting the very edu- 
cation and training programs that our work- 
ing families need. 

Nowhere are the differences between my 
approach and theirs more clear than the ex- 
treme bill passed by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee today. That measure slashes 
critical resources for education, training, and 
jobs for our people. If Congress sends me 
this bill in its present form, I will have to 
veto it. 

I want to invest in our people, not turn 
back the clock on them. There has always 
been a strong bipartisan consensus for invest- 
ment in quality education, training, health, 
and worker protections. These harsh, par- 
tisan, and unwise cuts undermine that con- 
sensus as well as the future income and livin 
standards of working families and their chil- 
dren. 
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In addition, I believe abortion should be 
safe, legal, and rare. But this bill effectively 
ends the family planning program that Re- 
publicans and Democrats Naa long agreed 
is needed to help prevent the need for abor- 
tion. Furthermore, it changes existing law to 
allow States to deny poor women access to 
abortions under Medicaid even if they are 
victims of rape or incest. That is wrong. 

I once again urge the Congress to begin 
the work of making commonsense correc- 
tions in this and other appropriations bills. 
I will not allow our people to be sacrificed 
for the sake of political ideology. 


Remarks on the 30th Anniversary of 
the Passage of Medicare 


July 25, 1995 


Thank you very much, Mr. Vice President, 
for your introduction and your leadership. 
Senator Kennedy and Congressman Dingell, 
thank you for your incredible inspiration to 
the country and to me. Mr. Glover, thank 
you and thank you for your speech. To Con- 
gressman Gephardt and Senator Daschle, I 
want all of you to know that they lead well 
and they are doing well for our country. To 
my friend Arthur Flemming and his family 
and Mother Johnson and her family and to 
all of you seniors who are here, I am honored 
to be here, and I have loved listening to these 
stories and these speeches and hearing this 
commitment. 

I am honored to stand in the tradition of 
the Presidents who fought for Medicare. I 
believe that President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Truman and President Kennedy and 
President Johnson were right. And I think 
those who opposed them were wrong. 

If you really think about Medicare and 
Medicaid, which was also passed at the same 
time, they've given all of us stories. I loved 
hearing the Vice President talk about his 
wonderful mother. 

All of you know that since I’ve been Presi- 
dent I have lost my mother and my fine step- 
father, but what you may not know is that 
my stepfather had a heart attack 10 years be- 
fore he died, in the middle of one of my 
inaugural speeches for Governor. And when 
he woke up from his surgery, his quadruple 
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bypass, I told him it was not that good a 
speech. [Laughter] But because he was a 
senior citizen covered by health care, he had 
10 more good years. And my mother had a 
very difficult fight with cancer, which she 
lost. But because she was a senior citizen cov- 
ered by good health care, she lived to see 
her son become President of the United 
States. 

I ran for President because I wanted to 
broaden that sense of security and oppor- 
tunity for our people. I wanted middle class 
Americans to have family-wage jobs and be 
able to educate their children and have the 
same health security we had given to senior 
citizens, as Congressman Dingell said. 

And the same crowd that killed Harry Tru- 
man’s plan for health care, the same crowd 
that fought against Medicare, were successful 
in derailing what we tried to do last year. 
But they did it in a brilliant way, because 
by last year Medicare had become so much 
of our common ground as Americans, so 
much a part of the fabric of our daily lives, 
that no one anymore thought about these 
Members of Congress having anything to do 
with it. It was just a part of our daily lives, 
just like getting up in the morning and seeing 
the Sun shine. And so these people, the same 
crowd that fought it tooth and nail 30 years 
ago, came up with this brilliant argument that 
because I said, when they denied it, the Med- 
icare Trust Fund was in trouble and we had 
to reform health care, that I wanted to see 
the Government mess with their Medicare. 

And we had people all over America com- 
ing up to me or the First Lady or to Senator 
Kennedy, saying, “Don’t let the Government 
mess with my Medicare.” People had actually 
forgotten where it came from, as if it sort 
of dropped out of the sky. Well, I got the 
message of the 1994 election and I’m not 
going to let the Government mess with your 
Medicare. 

I really thought Medicare had passed be- 
yond the partisan and political divide into the 
generational life of our country. The people 
who passed it did it for their parents’ genera- 
tion and knew that they would have it when 
they came along and knew that, in so doing, 
they would relieve a burden from their chil- 
dren, who could then focus on building good 
lives for themselves and their children. It was 
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sort of a part of the social compact of the 
American family. 

Now the Vice President’s father, who’s 
been mentioned several times and is a par- 
ticular favorite of mine, said that the absence 
of health care for the elderly was, I quote, 


“a disgrace in a country such as ours.” We . 


got rid of the disgrace, and along with Social 
Security, as Secretary Shalala has said, we 
at least have finished that part of our coun- 
try’s work. 

We still have a lot of work to do. But the 
answer to the problems of the great Amer- 
ican middle class, the answer to the problem 
of curing the American deficit, the answer 
to the problem of dealing with the challenge 
of educating a new generation of Americans 
for a new, highly competitive economy— 
surely the answer to those problems is not 
break down the one thing we have done right 
completely, which is to keep faith with our 
elderly people. 

I want to talk just a little bit about what 
this could mean to you. As I said, in 1965, 
the legislation which created Medicare also 
created Medicaid. A lot of Americans think 
it’s just a program for poor people. Well, it 
did provide desperately needed care for poor 
children and their mothers, but it also pro- 
vided more care for older and disabled 
Americans, especially long-term care. Two- 
thirds of the Medicaid budget goes for older 
Americans and disabled citizens. Without 
Medicaid, middle class families struggling to 
pay their own bills and raise and educate 
their children could face nursing home bills 
for their parents averaging $38,000 a year. 
I remember what those nursing homes 
looked like before Medicaid. Some of you 
do, too. 

We need to celebrate and recommit our- 
selves to this. And we need to ask ourselves, 
what is the future? We are at an historic mo- 
ment. For the first time in a long time there 
is a willingness to try to bring the budget 
into balance, a willingness to try to secure 
the Medicare Trust Fund. But I know we 
can do both, while maintaining our 
generational commitment. I know we can do 
both without returning Medicare to the area 
of American partisan politics and to night- 
mares for the elderly people and their chil- 
dren in this country. We can do it. 
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As Mr. Gephardt said, the congressional 
majority appears to be choosing for the first 
time ever to use the benefits we provide 
under Medicare, paid for by a dedicated pay- 
roll tax, as a piggybank to fund huge tax cuts 
for people who don’t really need them. But 
we showed that you could have a balanced 
budget plan, with no new Medicare costs for 
older Americans, that stabilized the Medi- 
care Trust Fund. We know that. They, in- 
stead, would cut $270 billion from Medicare 
and raise Medicare premiums and out-of- 
pocket costs an average of $5,600 per couple 
over 7 years, even for people who don’t have 
enough money to get by as it is. They want 
to use this to pay for a $245 billion tax cut. 

If they would just reduce the size of the 
tax cut, target the middle class families and 
their basic needs, string out the time which 
we take to balance the budget, we would not 
need one penny, not a red cent of the Medi- 
care oneliieg cuts they've proposed. Don’t 
you let anybody tell you that we have to do 
that to stabilize the trust fund or to balance 
the budget. We do have to stabilize the trust 
fund. We should balance the budget. But we 
don’t have to raise the roof on the bene- 
ficiaries to do it. We do not have to break 
our generational commitment to do it. Do 
not let anybody tell you that. It is simply not 
true. 

This plan kind of sounds good in the rabid 
antigovernment atmosphere in which we live 
today, their plan does. The majority’s plan 
in Congress would provide older Americans 
with a voucher for a set amount each year. 
They almost make it sound like you can make 
a profit out of it. It supposedly would cover 
enough to buy medical insurance. The prob- 
lem is that private health care costs are pro- 
jected to increase 40 percent more than the 
value of the voucher. So if you’re over 65 
and you're healthy as a horse, this might be 
a good deal for you. But what if you get sicker 
as you get older? If the vouchers are inad- 
equate, the elderly must make up the dif- 
ference out of their own pockets. 

There’s no clear provision that would give 
a larger voucher for a patient like my mother, 
who developed cancer, as opposed to one the 
same age who was healthy, not even a clear 
provision to give a larger one to seniors who 
are fortunate enough to live into their 
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eighties. That’s the fastest growing group of 
elderly people in America, in percentage 
terms, people in their eighties. But to be 
healthy in your eighties you just naturally use 
the health care system more. There’s no clear 
provision to take care of that, no clear provi- 
sion to stop companies from simply turning 
seniors down because of their medical condi- 
tion or cutting them off when they get sick. 

In the past, various experts have suggested 
that Medicare budget cuts will inflict harm 
and financial suffering on the elderly, but as 
the grisly details of the plan become known, 
it becomes clearer and clearer that we could 
actually see a denial of medical care to those 
who need it. That was the very thing Medi- 
care was designed to do away with. 

You know, my mother was a nurse-anes- 
thetist. I can remember what it was like be- 
fore there was any Medicare or Medicaid. 
I remember people that would actually come 
to our house with a bushelbasket full of 
peaches, for example, trying to pay in kind 
for the medical service my mother had ren- 
dered. And I remember that the old folks 
weren't healthy enough to go pick peaches. 
I remember these things, and we should not 
forget. We can change without wrecking, and 
we need to be awfully careful before we buy 
a pig in a poke. 

It is easy to see how, in all but the direst 
of emergencies, millions of older Americans 
would actually just give up the medical atten- 
tion to which they are entitled and which 
they need. Let me just give you some exam- 
ples of what could happen. These are real 
examples of what could happen. 

Suppose a 75-year-old woman has ex- 
hausted her savings and is too sick to work, 
but her voucher isn’t enough to permit her 
to afford any health insurance plan anymore. 
She’d have to reach into her own pocket, but 
she doesn’t have any money there. She can’t 
get to the hospital unless it’s a dire emer- 
gency because she’s got to pay a $750 deduct- 
ible for that. So she can’t get to the doctor’s 
office because she can’t pay the extra pre- 
mium there. So the woman is stuck, and no 
care. 

Or suppose you have a 75-year-old man 
who gets a voucher that just about covers 
the cost of his health insurance, and in 3 
years his voucher only goes up 5 percent a 
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year, but the health insurance premium goes 
up 10 percent a year. So after 3 years, the 
gap is so wide he can’t afford to pay. He 
doesn’t have the money. He dropped his 
Medigap coverage because he was persuaded 
this voucher system would work. So he’s 
stuck: no care. 

A 70-year-old man with open-heart sur- 
gery recovered enough to go home and be 
treated by a visiting nurse, but under the plan 
of the congressional majority, he must now 
pay $1,400 in copayments for that visiting 
nurse. He can’t afford that, so he stays in 
the hospital at 3 or 4 times the cost to the 
taxpayers. But after a while, Medicare stops 
paying for that, too. So he’s stuck. 

Now, these are things that can happen. 
Those who want to keep what they have now 
will have to pay significantly more. Every 
person on Medicare will pay $1,650 more 
over 7 years. The average person who re- 
ceives care in home—something we need 
more of, not less of—will pay $1,700 more 
in the year 2002 alone for the same health 
care. Remember, these are people who al- 
ready pay over 20 percent of their income 
for health care. 

So I ask you, can the elderly really afford 
$1,650 more for premiums to cover their 
doctor bills? Can the elderly really afford 
$1,700 more for the same home health care 
in one year alone? Will vouchers cover them 
against sudden premium increases if they get 
sick? That’s what health insurance is sup- 
posed to do, you know, cover you when you 
get sick, not when you're healthy. Will the 
medical costs stay sufficiently under control 
to permit these vouchers to cover the full 
cost of care? No expert thinks so. 

Is it fair to make older Americans give up 
their doctors and be forced into managed 
care, instead of giving the option to them 
to go into a managed care network? Is it real- 
ly necessary, to balance the budget and to 
stabilize the Medicare Trust Fund, to do 
what the congressional majority proposes? 
The answer to every single one of these ques- 
tions is no. No. 

Those who want to gamble with Medicare 
are asking Americans to bet their lives. And 
why should they bet their lives? Not to bal- 
ance the budget, not to strengthen the Medi- 
care Trust Fund, but simply to pay for a big 
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tax cut for people who don’t need it. It’s a 
bad deal. We ought not to do it. It will break 
up America’s common ground. And you can 
help to stop it. 

If the Congress and the majority really 
wants to balance the budget and reform the 
Medicare Trust Fund, let me ask them to 
join with me in a real commitment to health 
care reform that can be achievable, even by 
their standards. Senator Kennedy has already 
introduced a bill with Senator Kassebaum 
that goes part of the way. Let us require in- 
surance plans to cover those with preexisting 
conditions. Let us make a commitment to 
preventive and long-term care. Let us en- 
courage home care as an alternative to nurs- 
ing homes and give folks a little help to have 
their parents there. Let us let workers take 
their insurance coverage with them when 
they change jobs, and crack down on fraud 
and abuse, and give people the option to 
choose a managed care option if they want 
it; don’t force people to take something they 
don’t want. 

If we really want to work together, there 
ought to be four basic principles that every- 
body, without regard to party, signs off on. 
We have to make sure that good, affordable 
health care is available to all older Americans. 
That’s what we do now; let’s don’t stop it. 
We must not cut Medicare to pay for a bigger 
tax cut than can be justified, that goes to peo- 
ple who don’t really need it, a lot of whom 
don’t even want it. We ought not to do that. 
We must be committed to reducing medical 
cost inflation and stabilizing the Medicare 
Trust Fund through genuine reforms, not by 
destroying Medicare and hurting the people 
who are on it. We must not balance the budg- 
et by cutting Medicare to older Americans. 
We do not have to do any of these things. 

This is a time of great and exciting change, 
I know that. But you know, the conservatives 
are supposed to be in charge around here, 
and conservatism means, if nothing else, if 
it ain’t broke don’t fix it. And do no harm. 
That’s the first principle. 

My fellow Americans, this is a big fight, 
but it’s not just for the seniors in this audi- 
ence and in this country. It’s for all their chil- 
dren. Most senior citizens have children that 
are working harder for the same or lower pay 
they were making 5 or 10 years ago. They 
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have their own insecurities and their own 
problems. They need their jobs and their in- 
comes and their children’s education and 
their own health care stabilized. We don’t 
need to do something that makes their lives 
worse, either. And it’s for all their children, 
the people on Medicare’s grandchildren. 
They deserve a chance to have a good edu- 
cation, to be sent to college. Their parents 
should not wake up in the middle of the night 
torn between their own parent's health care 
and their children’s education. 

This is not just a senior citizens issue. We 
need to increase opportunity and security for 
all Americans. And the worst thing we could 
do is to tear down Medicare. That would in- 
crease insecurity, not just for the elderly but 
for all Americans. It would cloud the future 
of this country. 

We have come a very long way by pulling 
together. Do not let this budget debate tear 
this country apart. Do not turn back on Med- 
icare. Stand up and say, if you want to do 
something to balance the budget and sta- 
bilize the Medicare Trust Fund in a way that 
helps the elderly people of this country, we 
will stand with you. But if you want the Gov- 
ernment to mess with my Medicare, the an- 
swer is, no. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:06 a.m. in the 
Caucus Room of the Cannon House Office Build- 
ing. In his remarks, he referred to Eugene Glover, 
national president, and Genevieve Johnson, DC 
chapter president, National Council of Senior 
Citizens; and Arthur Flemming, chair, Save Our 
Security. 


Remarks to the Americans with 
Disabilities Act Roundtable 


July 26, 1995 


Thank you very much. Secretary Rubin, 
Attorney General Reno, to the distinguished 
members of this panel, Senator Harkin and 
Congressman Hoyer, Chairman Coelho, Dr. 
Hitt, Gil Casellas, Marca Bristo, the mem- 
bers of the administration who are here— 
I see Reed Hundt and Patsy Fleming out 
there—I thank all of you for being here to 
celebrate this fifth anniversary of the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act. 
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Five years ago, when the ADA became 
law, we became the first nation in the world 
to commit ourselves to equal rights and equal 
opportunities for all citizens with disabilities. 
Because of the ADA, our country is stronger 
today. Our fellow citizens are being judged 
by their ability to contribute, not by their dis- 
abilities. Now all of you and millions of others 
all across this country have an opportunity 
they never had before to make the most of 
their own lives. 

That opportunity is critical to what we 
have to do as a nation to meet the great chal- 
lenges we face and to move forward into the 
next century. In many ways, the ADA is the 
perfect example of what I mean when I talk 
about our job is to create more opportunity 
and demand more responsibility from all of 
our citizens. 

The ADA has meant more opportunity for 
49 million Americans with disabilities to do 
their part to make us a stronger and better 
country. It has meant that more people can 
go to work and participate in community life 
and do things that most Americans take for 
granted, like helping to take care of their 
families or getting a good education or reg- 
istering and voting. It’s also a perfect example 
of what I have meant in recent weeks when 
I have urged the American people to come 
together to find common ea | in order to 
move forward together as a nation. 

That was true across party lines. Members 
of both parties, including three who are here 
today, Senator Harkin, Representative 
Hoyer, and former Congressman Tony Coel- 
ho, fought for the ADA in the Congress. And 
President Bush signed it into law. The ADA 
became law because Americans, like so many 
of you, worked together in the best interest 
of everyone, putting party behind country. 
There was a realization that the best way to 
keep our country moving forward was to 
allow every American, regardless of whether 
he or she used a wheelchair, was blind, had 
a mental disability, or was HIV-positive, to 
live up to his or her God-given potential. 

And today, even as we celebrate the rights 
gained under the ADA, the budget cuts pro- 
posed by the congressional majority would 
sharply reduce the services and the supports 
that enable people to effectively exercise the 
rights granted by the ADA. Under the pro- 
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posed cuts, States would be forced to drop 
1.4 million people with disabilities from 
Medicaid rolls, and 4 million disabled Ameri- 
cans on Medicare would have to pay more 
every year for the same health care. They 
also have proposed eliminating funds for 
training special education teachers. 

Now, we have to join together to maintain 
our commitment and our common ground. 
I will vigorously implement and enforce the 
ADA through the Cabinet and the adminis- 
tration. We will not allow Americans with dis- 
abilities to be kept from realizing their 
dreams by closed doors or narrowed minds. 

We should also celebrate, all of us, this 
fifth anniversary of the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act in the best way possible: By all, 
each of us, rededicating ourselves to creating 
a society of equal access and equal rights for 
all. That is the best kind of affirmative action 
for all the American people. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:22 a.m. in the 
Cash Room at the Treasury Department. In his 
remarks, he referred to Tony Coelho, Chair, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of People With 
Disabilities; R. Scott Hitt, Chair, Presidential Ad- 
visory Council on HIV/AIDS; Gilbert F. Casellas, 
Chairman, Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission; Marca Bristo, Chair, National Council on 
Disability; Reed F. Hundt, Chair, Federal Com- 
munications Commission; and Patricia S. F leming, 
Director of National AIDS Policy. 


Remarks to the White House 
Community Empowerment 
Conference 


July 26, 1995 


Thank you very much, Mr. Vice President; 
to all the mayors and other distinguished visi- 
tors who are here; to the Members of Con- 
gress and all those who have worked on the 
empowerment zone program here in our ad- 
ministration. And I'd like to say a special 
word of thanks to the Vice President and all 
of his staff, and to Secretary Cisneros and 
Andrew Cuomo. They have literally worked 
themselves to exhaustion to make sure that 
this program is a success. 

We told you when we started this that this 
would not be some one-shot deal and there 
would be no followup. And I think it’s fair 
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to say we have kept our word. And from the 
looks of this crowd, you have kept your word. 
And I thank you for that. 

I also want to say a special word of thanks 
to Congressman Rangel and to the other 
Members of Congress here who were very 
active in passing the empowerment zone leg- 
islation as a part of the budget plan in 1993. 

I can’t say how much I appreciate the work 
the Vice President’s done on this community 
empowerment board, because it’s one thing 
to talk about all this and quite another to 
do it. And your presence here proves that 
you also are committed to doing it. 

As I have said many times in many places, 
I think this country has two great challenges. 
The first is to restore the American dream 
of opportunity for all Americans and the 
American value of responsibility from all 
Americans. And the second is to rebuild our 
sense of community, our sense that we are 
working together, not at odds with one an- 
other, toward the same goals. The more | 
work at this job the more I become con- 
vinced that we can’t achieve solutions to our 
economic or our social problems unless we 
do a better job of working together and 
reaching across the divides. That is, by defini- 
tion, what you all had to do to be selected 
to be part of the empowerment zone pro- 
gram in the first place. 

In the past few weeks, I have tried to talk 
to the American people more about how we 
can find common ground even in very con- 
troversial issues. I gave a speech at George- 
town laying it out, and then I went to the 
Vice President and Mrs. Gore’s Family Con- 
ference and talked about how we could find 
common ground on the controversial issue 
of the role of the media in our family lives 
and community lives. And as if that weren’t 
controversial enough, I then went out to 
James Madison University—James Madison 
High School here and talked about where 
I thought our common ground was on the 
issue of religion in public education in Amer- 
ica. And then, of course, I had the oppor- 
tunity just a few days ago to talk at the Na- 
tional Archives on the important subject of 
affirmative action. 

Today, I want to say to you that I think 
that the empowerment zone concept em- 
bodies everything we have to do as Ameri- 
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cans—everything. To make it work, we have 
to create economic opportunity, solve social 
aes and pull people together who have 

een apart. It is the embodiment of what we 
want to do. 

The second point I want to make at the 
very beginning is, I think it is good for the 
rest of America and is a good model for the 
rest of America, because if you look at it, 
one of the things that troubles me about the 
debate we are having now on balancing the 
budget is that the congressional majority 
wants to balance the budget but admits that 
if their plan is implemented, our economy 
will have anemic growth for 7 years in a row. 
I want to balance the budget because I think 
it will explode economic growth. I think it 
will lower interest rates and free up money 
and cause more people to borrow money and 
invest in our communities. 

And why do we have slow growth? Why 
is the cover of Business Week magazine, the 
current issue, about how wages aren’t going 
up? Why does survey after survey after sur- 
vey reveal when we tell the American people 
that we have lowered the deficit and pro- 
vided 7 million new jobs to this economy, 
voters say, “I don’t believe you. Don’t bother 
me with the facts, I don’t believe you.” Why 
is that? Because people think, “Well, if that 
had happened, I would somehow feel more 
secure in my own life.” 

So we have to increase the rate of eco- 
nomic activity in America. And how can we 
do that? Well, we can do it by expanding 
trade, and I’ve tried to do that. But we also 
can do it by finding underutilized assets in 
America. That’s what the empowerment 
zones are all about. The atest residual 
economic asset left in the United States, the 
new economic frontier in America, are old- 
fashioned Americans who've been left be- 
hind in the rush to the 21st century. And 
if we can tap into that, then all Americans 
will benefit. All Americans will see increases 
in their incomes as the economy grows more 
rapidly. 

So this is not just a program for Baltimore 
or Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
New York, the Kentucky Highlands, South 
Texas, the Mississippi Delta, you name it— 
Los Angeles, wherever else I left out that’s 
here. I’m sorry. [Laughter] You will help— 
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you will help everybody. If economic activity 
rises in the Philadelphia-East Camden, New 
Jersey area, it will be felt in western Penn- 
sylvania. It will also be felt in the Western 
part of the United States. This is a very im- 
portant issue. And if you prove that this strat- 
egy works, then other people will do it, and 
it will spread like wildfire throughout the 
country. 

When I talked the other day about affirma- 
tive action, I said that I thought we ought 
to mend it, not end it. I thought that it was 
important but that everybody should realize 
something. The people who didn’t think they 
were for it should understand that if we got 
rid of it, it wouldn’t solve the economic prob- 
lems of America. And the people who were 
for it should realize that if we keep it, it won’t 
solve their economic problems either, unless 
we find ways to grow this economy and bring 
the American people together and deal 
frankly and forthrightly with our challenges. 
That’s what this is all about. It’s about bring- 
ing opportunity back. 

Government has got to become a real 
meaningful partner again for people in urban 
America and rural America who are trapped 
in cycles of poverty. I know it can be done 
from my own experience. I was thinking 
today as I was walking over with the Vice 
President, when I was reelected Governor of 
Arkansas in 1982, we had an unemployment 
rate that was 10 percent or higher in the 
State. In the Mississippi Delta portion of our 
State, we had several counties with over 20 
percent unemployment—several, not just 
one or two. 

The first thing I did as a Governor-elect 
was go to a town that had had a Singer sewing 
machine plant there since the 1920’s and 
shake hands with over 600 people as they 
walked off the job for the last time. It was 
a very sobering experience. And we tried ev- 
erything we could to restructure our econ- 
omy and to get it going. 

At length, I noticed something. After 
working for about 2 years, I noticed that in 
isolated pockets in the poorest part of Amer- 
ica, the Mississippi Delta, there would be a 
town here and a town there that for reasons 
no one could explain by economic, social, or 
racial makeup, had lower unemployment 
rates and higher growth rates, had schools 
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where the races went to school together and 
there was no white flight, no big movement 
toward private schools, had functioning pub- 
lic institutions. No one could explain it. So 
I decided I'd figure out why on my own. And 
the answer wasn’t complicated. People found 
a way to work together in those counties. In 
those communities, people found a way to 
take advantage of the opportunities they had 
instead of just bellyaching about the prob- 
lems they had. 

One of these little towns was in the middle 
of a county with an astronomical unemploy- 
ment rate, and they had about a 5 percent 
unemployment rate, because every time a 
plant closed they sent a team of 50 people 
to the State and they used our WATS lines 
all night long, day-in and day-out, until they 
called hundreds and hundreds and hundreds 
of people to come look at their little town 
and put their people back to work. 

That simple experience was the beginning 
for me of this whole empowerment zone 
idea. And so we set up a process in the 11 
poorest counties in our State to try to do what 
we've attempted to do here. Today, our 
State’s unemployment rate is just a little 
above 4 percent. It took a long time to turn 
around, but it happened. And if you have 
the patience and the roots deep enough to 
make the commitment necessary to turn your 
communities around, you can turn America 
around by setting an example and proving 
this works. You can do it. 

This sort of locally driven positive ap- 
proach was not invented by me or anybody 
else. It came out of the grassroots of America. 
It was endorsed when I was a young man 
by Robert Kennedy when he went into the 
poorest areas of our country and when he 
supported what became known as the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Corporation. Republicans 
have embraced it, who have had experience 
with it. I applaud Jack Kemp for his remarks 
in the last several days, saying that instead 
of using issues like affirmative action to di- 
vide us, we should be searching for ways like 
empowerment zones to fight poverty and 
create opportunity for all Americans. We 
need more of that kind of talk from people 
without regard to their political parties. And 
I applaud him for doing it. 
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I was interested the other day in a com- 
ment that Speaker Gingrich made about af- 
firmative action, which was encouraging to 
me. As you know, there are those who say 
that we should get rid of affirmative action 
because they think there’s no need for it or 
it’s inevitably biased. I don’t agree with that. 
I think that we have to continue with these 
efforts, even though we have to improve 
them until there is no more need for them. 
But I also was encouraged, even though I 
didn’t agree with what the Speaker said about 
affirmative action—because he said he didn’t 
like it—he also admitted that just getting rid 
of it was no answer. And I thought that was 
hopeful. He said that he didn’t want to end 
affirmative action until they found something 
to replace it. 

Well, I don’t think we should end it until 
we don’t need it anymore. But I do think 
we should do some more things. Discrimina- 
tion is, as I said before, only one of the things 
that traps people. The general conditions of 
the economy, the terrible social problems we 
face, they take away more American dreams 
every day. And that is something Americans 
share in common. 

When Mr. Gingrich said that he thought 
we ought to design a program to lend a help- 
ing hand, I say that’s exactly what we’re try- 
ing to do with the empowerment zones, with 
the Community Development Act, with the 
improvements for the community reinvest- 
ment program, with the community develop- 
ment financial institutions, with all the other 
empowerment initiatives of this administra- 
tion. So I say, based on what Jack Kemp said 
and based on what the Speaker said, I want 
to invite the leaders of the Republican Party 
to join me in a comprehensive approach to 
solving these problems, because every Re- 
publican in America will be better off if we 
can revitalize our inner cities and our forgot- 
ten rural areas and so will every Democrat 
and so will every independent. 

This should not be a partisan issue. If you 
look at the problems that have plagued us, 
whatever our race or gender or background, 
urban or rural, north, south, east, or west, 
if we could address them, this country would 
have about half the problems we've got 
today. You know it, and I know it. So I hope 
that this conference, this gathering, and these 
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hopeful comments that have been made by 
two different Republicans in the last couple 
of weeks means that we may have a chance 
to come together here and work together at 
the national level the way I see Republicans 
and Democrats working together at the city 
level and in the urban areas where these 
empowerment zones have prevailed because 
of the partnerships we've created. I wish we 
could follow your example here in Washing- 
ton, and I’m going to do my best to get that 
done. 

Now, let me say that when you look at 
where we ought to go beyond affirmative ac- 
tion and beyond what we're doing with the 
empowerment zones, as a part of our affirma- 
tive action review, it occurred to me that 
while we shouldn’t replace affirmative action, 
we should reform it, and we should also sup- 
plement it, because it was clear that no 
amount of affirmative action could create 
economic opportunity where there was none. 
We give everybody an equal opportunity at 
a shrinking pie, that’s not a nice prospect. 
What we want is for everybody to have an 
equal opportunity at an expanding pie. 

And that is why I have proposed to set 
aside Government contracts for businesses 
that lay down roots in poor communities, to 
locate there and hire people there. I think 
we ought to have contracts that can bring 
money and opportunities to poor neighbor- 
hoods every day. Businesses make profits; 
employees get paychecks; workers take their 
paychecks home to their families and lift 
their children out of poverty, buy groceries 
from local merchants, support their local 
community organizations and stronger com- 
munity police forces to make the streets 
safer, to make the schools better. Opportuni- 
ties that can go to people without regard to 
their race or gender if they meet a simple 
condition: they live in a place with genuine 
need. 

I believe this can make a real difference 
to America, not to get rid of affirmative ac- 
tion but to create real opportunity for all 
Americans. And I hope you will support this. 
I have asked the Vice President to examine 
this challenge and to take it on, as he has 
so many others, and to come up with what 
I have to do to get this done, whether I have 
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to send a bill to Congress or fashion an Exec- 
utive order or do a combination of both. 

But I think this can make a real difference. 
And it is utterly consistent with the 
empowerment zone strategy. It emphasizes 
the three things that make the empowerment 
zone work: the values of family and work and 
responsibility, a sense of investment in our 
people and our opportunities, and a partner- 
ship across all the lines that too often divide 
us. 

I am very, very hopeful about that, and 
I believe it can reinforce some of the other 
things we're doing. If you look at this values 
issue, I think we need some values incentives 
that are tough. That’s why we think that peo- 
ple on welfare who can work ought to be 
required to work. That’s why we’re trying to 
get the toughest possible child support en- 
forcement. That’s why the crime bill had 
tougher penalties. 

But I also think if you want to promote 
values, empowerment works there. People 
ought to have the incentives. That’s what the 
Family and Medical Leave Act was all about. 
That’s what child care and a welfare reform 
program is all about. That’s what the crime 
prevention aspects of the crime bill were all 
about. And I think it’s interesting to point 
out, as they’re under assault today, that it was 
the law enforcement communities of Amer- 
ica, the people in uniform and the prosecu- 
tors and the former prosecutors, like Mayor 
Rendell, who told us that we had to have 
crime prevention programs and something 
for our children to say yes to as well as to 
say no to. I have walked the streets of Balti- 
more with Mayor Schmoke, who was a 
former prosecutor, and seen examples of 
that. 

So if we’re going to promote values, let’s 
think of empowerment as well as restraint. 
We need to do both. When we think of in- 
vestment, we ought to think of 
empowerment. Head Start is an 
empowerment program. The college loan 
program is an empowerment program. The 
national service program is an empowerment 
program. The Goals 2000 program, no mat- 
ter what the attacks on it, is the biggest piece 
of local incentive, local reform legislation for 
public schools passed by the Federal Con- 
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gress in the 30 years we've been acting in 
the education area. 

We need to think of these things as 
empowerment, not Federal prescriptions. If 
you think about our community investments, 
the crime bill was about community 
empowerment. That’s what 100,000 police 
officers does. That’s what the whole commu- 
nity policing program is about. 

So I hope that you can help us to develop 
a language and an attitude and a frame of 
mind for discussing our common problems 
as a country so that Americans, even Ameri- 
cans who don’t live within your jurisdiction 
and have the particular benefits of the 
empowerment Zone, will see this as a way 
of not only solving our economic problems, 
dealing with our social problems, but em- 
powering people and bringing them together. 
That is the issue for America at this point 
in our history. That is the issue. 

We cannot maintain the American dream 
if we go another 20 years when we are very 
successful by some measures. I mean, con- 
sider the last 2% years. I came to this job 
committed to restoring the middle class, and 
I did everything I knew to do. We lowered 
the deficit. We increased investment in edu- 
cation, in technology, in research and devel- 
opment. We expanded trade frontiers. We 
have 7 million more jobs. We have a record 
number of millionaires. We have an all-time 
high stock market. We have more new busi- 
nesses than ever before in the history of the 
country in each of the last 2 years. And most 
people are still working harder for lower pay 
than they were making the day I was sworn 
in as President. 

We have to change that. And the only way 
we can change it is if we realize that we have 
to get beyond these big ideological debates 
and roll up our sleeves and reach out to each 
other and create opportunity for everybody 
just like you're trying to do. And we should 
talk about all of these initiatives in terms of 
what it does to enable people and families 
and communities to solve their own problems 
and make the most of their own lives. 

That could be the enduring legacy of this 
administration and very much worth all the 
efforts that the Vice President and Secretary 
Cisneros and others have put into this and 
very much worth the very heated fight that 
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these Members of Congress here present 
waged for this program over 2 years ago. 

So I ask you to think about all that. I want 
this to work in your community. I know you 
do, too. I know you will evaluate these 
empowerment zones based on whether they 
do bring people together and they create jobs 
and opportunity for your people. But I want 
you never to forget that you may be creating 
the way that we do business as Americans 
in the 2lst century. And if you can do it, 
if you can bring people together across all 
the lines that divide them around the concept 
of commitment to opportunity for everybody, 
we'll be a long way down the road toward 
ensuring the viability of the American dream 
in the 21st century. 

So I ask you to think about that. And when 
we have these debates up here in Washing- 
ton about what to fund and what to cut, about 
how to balance the budget—not whether to 
balance the budget—you ask yourself: Are 
they funding the empowerment programs 
where there’s very little bureaucracy in 
Washington and a whole lot of things hap- 
pening out in the country? Don’t we need 
some more of the community development 
banks like we established in Los Angeles? 
Don’t we need to protect a sensible commu- 
nity reinvestment act when we know that 
credit still does not go evenhandedly to all 
who are qualified? Don’t we need to keep 
the Small Business Administration function- 
ing when they proved they could double the 
loan output and lower their budget and in- 
crease dramatically loans to women and mi- 
norities without lowering their quality stand- 
ards? Don’t we need, in short, to continue 
on the empowerment agenda when we make 
our decisions about what to cut and what to 
fund? 

We need to be in a position to help you 
not just now, but next year and the year after 
that and the year after that, long into the 
future. So I ask you to think about that as 
well. 

And again, I say this need not be a partisan 
issue. You have to ask yourself—we've been 
pretty successful as a country in identifying 
the things on which our security hinged and 
building a consensus for them. I mean, for 
50 years we maintained a remarkable—al- 
most 50 years—a remarkable bipartisan con- 
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sensus that we would spend more than any 
other country in the world on maintaining 
a strong national defense, not only for our- 
selves but for others, so that communism 
would not prevail and there would never be 
an incentive to launch a nuclear war. And 
we fought like crazy about other things, but 
we created this umbrella that permitted us 
to grow and go forward as a country. We had 
a general national consensus created almost 
50 years ago that we would be an engine of 
expanding opportunity throughout the world 
because that would help us to grow here at 
home and it would stabilize people through- 
out the world, to give them hope and help 
them promote democracy. 

So what is it that threatens our security 
as Americans today? The kids that are being 
lost every day on our street, the schools that 
aren’t functioning, the number of the people 
who work hard and are never rewarded, ris- 
ing levels of anxiety among our families. We 
ought to be able to find ways to have the 
kind of consensus on that reflected by the 
process that brought you here. 

So I tell you, you want to do something 
for your country? Make your empowerment 
zone work. And make sure everybody in 
America knows it and knows that’s the way 
we ought to do America’s business, not just 
where you live but here where the American 
people all have a stake in the future. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:23 p.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to Mayor Edward Rendell 
of Philadelphia, PA, and Mayor Kurt Schmoke of 
Baltimore, MD. 


Remarks on Presenting the 
Congressional Space Medal of Honor 
to James A. Lovell, Jr., and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

July 26, 1995 


The President. 1 am delighted to be here 
with all these distinguished Members of 
Congress. I hope I don’t miss any. I have 
Senators Mikulski, Burns, Heflin, Glenn; 
Members of the House, Congressmen Hall, 
Sensenbrenner, Cramer, Chapman, and Mi- 
neta. I also want to thank Dr. Jack Gibbons, 
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my Science Adviser, for being here and for 
his support of the space program and, of 
course, Dan Goldin, the Administrator of 
NASA, who told me just a few moments be- 
fore coming out here that he worked on the 
engine as a young scientist that brought Jim 
Lovell home safely. So he’s—{applause|—we 
thank you for that. And of course, we're de- 
lighted to have Pete Conrad, a former astro- 
naut and a Space Medal recipient here, and 
Tom Hanks and his son, Colin, are here. 
They're here not only because of “Apollo 13” 
but because when they make the sequel to 
“Forrest Gump,” now he won't have to have 
a computer-generated President. [Laughter] 

Most of America is now familiar with the 
five words spoken by Gene Krantz when he 
was Flight Commander of Apollo 13 because 
of the wonderful movie that so many of us 
have seen: Failure is not an option. That was 
the creed for the Apollo 13 crew and for the 
dedicated people of Mission Control and 
throughout NASA during those difficult days 
of April 1970. 

Everyone connected with the mission un- 
derstood that it was imperative to work to- 
gether and to remain diligent in the face of 
enormous obstacles. The words “failure is not 
an option” have meaning far beyond that one 
extraordinary mission. In many ways, they 
have become, for millions of Americans see- 
ing that movie, a statement of the national 
purpose we all need as we move toward a 
new century and a new and uncharted time 
here on Earth. 

The space program was born of competi- 
tion with the Soviet Union, but it sowed the 
seeds for peaceful cooperation today. We 
enjoy with the Russians today a remarkable 
partnership, which we saw recently in that 
astonishing rendezvous between the shuttle 
and the Mir. By replacing warheads with 
space capsules atop the Saturn V rocket, we 
launched more than a space program; we 
launched the beginning of the end of the cold 
war. 

Although we face great challenges today, 
I think we all know deep down inside that 
if we can muster the same determination, 
dedication, commitment, and sense of part- 
nership that we saw in the story of the heroes 
of Apollo 13, we will get the job done. 
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I am so honored to have Captain and Mrs. 
Lovell with us today. And to Jim Lovell: And 
now all America knows more clearly than 
they have for 25 years that while you may 
have lost the Moon, as the phrase goes, you 
gained something perhaps far more impor- 
tant, the abiding respect and gratitude of the 
American people. And you gained another 
important foothold in the long struggle here 
in the United States to maintain our space 
program and to make it a part of our defini- 
tion of what it means to be an American and 
to fight for the future. 

What you did up there and what you have 
accomplished in your life here on Earth con- 
tinues to be an inspiration to all your fellow 
Americans. And therefore, I am honored to 
present to you, in the presence of two former 
recipients, the Congressional Space Medal of 
Honor. I thank Peter Conrad and my good 
friend Senator John Glenn for being here 
and for their contributions to the space pro- 
gram and to the welfare of the United States. 

And Id like to say, thank you, again, Cap- 
tain Lovell, on behalf of all Americans. I'd 
like to ask my military aide now to read the 
citation. 


[At this point, Lt. Comdr. June E. Ryan, 
USCG, read the citation. | 


Captain Lovell. Mr. President and distin- 
guished guests, you know, I humbly accept 
this medal as Commander of Apollo 13, but 
with the understanding, really, that it was the 
efforts and the intuition and the teamwork 
of my crewmates, Jack Swigert and Fred 
Haise, and the hundreds of people within 
NASA and the contractor group that really 
worked hard to make this team effort and 
the success of Apollo 13 to come back to be 
a successful recovery. 

And so, thank you very much. I really do 
appreciate this. 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, do you think that the 
Senate vote on the arms lift is a repudiation 
of your policies? 

The President. No, | think it is an expres- 
sion of the concern the Senate has for the 
inability of the United Nations mission in the 
past to do what it said it was going to do 
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and to protect the people of Bosnia from the 
aggression of the Serbs. 

And I think the—first of all, I think in the 
adoption of the amendment by Senator 
Nunn and in several other ways the resolu- 
tion is better than it was. Secondly, I noted 
from the comments that there are many peo- 

‘ple who voted in the majority who are still 
willing to work with us. 

I do not believe the strong course for the 
United States and the strong course for the 
people of Bosnia is to unilaterally lift the 
arms embargo, collapse the U.N. mission, 
and increase the chances of injecting Amer- 
ican troops there. I don’t believe that. I think 
the strong course is to have a powerful use 
of air power and to support the rapid reaction 
force that the French and the British are put- 
ting on the ground that they have proved will 
attack back if they’re attacked. 

I have worked for 10 days to get NATO 
the ability to act through the United Nations 
to really use that air power to raise the price 
of aggression for the Bosnian Serbs. That is 
the only thing that has worked in the last 
2% years, and it has worked when we have 
done it. 

And I will say that in London over the 
weekend and then yesterday at NATO we 
have made substantial progress. We have a 
commitment now to a much tougher air pos- 
ture. That is the only thing that we know 
based on our own experience that has a 
chance of working and pushing this whole 
process back to the conference table and 
stopping the aggression. 

So I think the Congress wants something 
done. I do, too. I do not believe a unilateral 
lift of the embargo is the right way to go. 
I believe that there is clear evidence from 
the speeches that were made, the amend- 
ments that were adopted, the votes that were 
cast, that we’re going to be able to work to- 
gether and continue to push for a strong posi- 
tion. But I don’t favor a unilateral lift. I think 
what we're doing with the use of air power 
is by far the better course, as long as the 
allies will do what they say they're going to 
do. And I believe now, after 10 days of hard 
work, we have got that done. 

Q. [Inaudible|—Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
will that make it easier for you to coordinate 


Washington policy? 
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The President. Because he has delegated 
the authority? Absolutely. And I applaud 
that. That was the right decision for him to 
take, and it shows that he, too, is concerned 
that the United Nations cannot express a 
commitment to protect the security of people 
and then walk away from it. I applaud the 
statement that he made and the action he 
took today. 

Q. Do you wish maybe he had said it a 
little sooner than just the exact time of the 
vote? 

The President. Well, of course, but you 
know, the whole world can’t calibrate their 
activities based on what we’re doing here at 
a given moment. I think that the United Na- 
tions is working their way through this. And 
keep in mind, they've had people on the 
ground. They haven’t wails have their 
hostages taken and then been made vulner- 
able to being killed or tortured or imprisoned 
for long periods of time. But if the United 
Nations guarantees the security of certain 
areas and certain standards of conduct, then 
we have to stand behind the guarantees. 

I think President Chirac and Prime Min- 
ister Major, in putting together this rapid re- 
action force, and then the work that I was 
able to do to get them to come back to a 
clear line of authority to use aggressive air— 
that is the strong approach. That is the ap- 
proach that we know from experience has 
a chance to work, to raise the price of aggres- 
sion. 

The other course has a lot of downsides, 
and we don’t know if it will work. We know 
this will work if we do it. And I am deter- 
mined to see that we follow through. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:45 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to actor Tom Hanks; United Nations 
Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali; Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac of France; and Prime Min- 
ister John Major of the United Kingdom. 


Statement on the “Foreign Relations 
Revitalization Act of 1995” 


July 26, 1995 


Congress is now considering legislation— 
S. 908, “The Foreign Relations Revitalization 
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Act of 1995”—that would undermine the 
President’s authority to conduct our Nation’s 
foreign policy and deny us the resources we 
need to lead in the world. If this legislation 
comes to my desk in its present form, I will 
veto it. 

S. 908 attacks the President’s constitu- 
tional authority to conduct America’s foreign 
policy. No President, Democrat or Repub- 
lican, could accept these restrictions because 
they threaten the President’s ability to pro- 
tect and promote American interests around 
the world. 

The legislation would ban or severely re- 
strict diplomatic relations with key countries. 
Indeed, had it been in effect a few months 
age, it would have prevented us from con- 
cluding the agreement with North Korea to 
dismantle its nuclear program. The legisla- 
tion would handcuff our ability to take part 
in and lead United Nations operations, limit- 
ing our choice each time a crisis arose to act- 
ing alone or not at all. The legislation would 
abolish three important agencies, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, the Agen- 
cy for International Development, and the 
U.S. Information Agency. Each is already 
making serious and successful efforts to 
streamline its operations, as part of my ad- 
ministration’s reinventing Government pro- 
gram. Eliminating them entirely would un- 
dermine our effectiveness, not enhance it. 

In short, the legislation would put Con- 
gress in the business of micromanaging our 
Nation’s foreign policy, a business it should 
not be in. 

This legislation combined with S. 961, 
“The Foreign Aid Reduction Act of 1995,” 
would also slash our international affairs 
budget, which already is only a little over 1.3 
percent of our total Federal budget. We use 
these funds to fight the spread of nuclear 
weapons and technology; to combat terror- 
ists, drug traffickers, and international crimi- 
nals; to create American jobs by opening new 
markets for our exports; and to support the 
forces of peace, democracy, and human 
rights around the world who look to America 
for leadership. 

The proposed cuts in the international af- 
fairs budget are dangerous and shortsighted. 
We know from experience that it is a lot less 
costly, in terms of money spent and lives lost, 
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to rely on development aid and diplomacy 
now than it is to send in our troops later. 
There is a price to be paid for American lead- 
ership. But the return on our investment, in 
terms of increased security and greater pros- 
perity for the American people, more than 
makes up for the cost. What America cannot 
afford are the foreign affairs budget cuts pro- 
posed in these bills. 

As I have made clear before, I want to 
work with Congress to get an international 
affairs bill I can sign, a bill that protects the 
President’s authority to conduct foreign pol- 
icy, maintains vital resources, and reflects a 
bipartisan spirit that serves America’s inter- 
ests. The legislation Congress is considering 
fails each of those tests. If it is sent to me 
as it now stands, I will veto it. 


Statement on Senate Action on 
Appropriations Legislation 


July 26, 1995 


Yesterday's action by a Senate appropria- 
tions subcommittee removing funding for the 
Office of National Drug Control Policy 
would seriously undermine the Nation’s bat- 
tle against drug abuse and drug-related 
crime. 

Removal of all funding for this office 
would severely curtail my ability to sustain 
a coordinated strategy among some 50 Fed- 
eral agencies involved in drug control, in- 
cluding supply and demand, enforcement, 
interdiction, eradication, education, treat- 
ment, and prevention. Just when this coordi- 
nated effort is showing sustained success, the 
subcommittee is proposing we go back to the 
days when the Nation did not have a coordi- 
nated drug control strategy. 

The Republican majority is already pro- 
posing severe cuts in antidrug programs— 
a 60 percent cut in Safe and Drug Free 
Schools, which teaches 39 million children 
about the dangers of drugs, a 26 percent cut 
in prevention and treatment services aimed 
at reducing the number of potential crimi- 
nals, and a 50 percent cut in international 
antidrug cooperation programs, a cut that 
could prevent the continued arrests of the 
world’s top drug kingpins. 
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Members of Congress cannot tie our hands 
by cutting effective antidrug programs, kill 
the very office that coordinates our national 
antidrug strategy, and then expect to be 
taken seriously when they criticize the ad- 
ministration for not doing more. It’s time in- 
stead for the Congress to support our anti- 
drug initiatives. 

Lee Brown, Director of the ONDCP, is 
doing an extraordinary job focusing the Na- 
tion’s attention on the need to fight drugs 
at all levels. He has helped me develop a 
comprehensive, effective, balanced antidrug 
strategy and has worked to reduce duplica- 
tion among those agencies who play a role 
in our counternarcotics efforts. 

As this bill is now constructed, I will not 
sign it. I urge the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Senate to restore the funding 
of this office that is so critical to our battle 
against drugs. 


Proclamation 6812—National 
Korean War Veterans Armistice Day, 
1995 


July 26, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On July 27, 1953, the guns finally fell silent 
over the Korean peninsula. Three years of 
fierce struggle, costing over 600,000 lives 
among U.S. and allied combatants, ended 
with a negotiated cease-fire at Panmunjom. 
At that moment, in the midst of the Cold 
War, facing the burden of containing a hos- 
tile communist world, America could not yet 
see clearly all that the Korean War had 
achieved. 

Time and history have cleared our vision. 
More than four decades later, we look back 
in awe and gratitude at what our Armed 
Forces and allies accomplished in Korea. 
Under the banner of the United Nations, 
they fought to defend freedom and human 
dignity in the Korean peninsula, demonstrat- 
ing to the world’s totalitarian regimes that 
men and women of goodwill were ready to 
pay the ultimate price so that others might 
enjoy the blessings of liberty. They helped 
the Republic of South Korea grow, survive, 
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and prosper as an independent and demo- 
cratic nation and a strong friend of the Unit- 
ed States. With their quiet courage and stern 
resolve, American troops sowed the seeds for 
the triumph of democracy that is sweeping 
across the globe today. 

Now, at long last, we have a fitting memo- 
rial to honor the achievements and the sac- 
rifice of our Korean War veterans. From 
across this country and around the world, 
these veterans will gather in our Nation’s 
capital to dedicate the Korean War Veterans 
Memorial, the enduring testament to their 
valor and generosity of spirit. America honors 
their service; we remember their sacrifice; 
and we are forever in their debt. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim July 27, 1995, as 
“National Korean War Veterans Armistice 
Day.” I call upon all Americans to observe 
this day with appropriate programs, cere- 
monies, and activities in honor of our Na- 
tion’s Korean War veterans. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-five, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:44 a.m., July 27, 1995] 


Note: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on July 27, and it was 
published in the Federal Register on July 28. 


Remarks on Signing Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations and 
Rescissions Legislation and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


July 27, 1995 


Good morning. Before I sign this bill I'd 
like to thank the congressional leadership 
from both parties for sticking with this 
project through thick and thin. Right before 
we came in one of the Senators said this is 
the only bill he’d ever seen that was passed 
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16 different times. But I want to thank every- 
one who worked on this and say a special 
word of thanks to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee members and especially to the Senate 
and House Appropriations Committee 
Chairs, who are here today, who burned the 
midnight oil to get this done. 

The bill I am here to sign is proof that 
we can put party politics ak and do things 
that are good for our country. We're never 
going to agree on everything, and we 
shouldn’t. That’s the way our system works. 
But there is so much we do agree upon that 
if we deal with our disagreements openly and 
honestly, we plainly can make progress. 

On balance I am very pleased with this 
bill. The timber provisions are not exactly 
what I wanted, but they are better than they 
were, and I believe we can and should carry 
out the timber salvage plans and that we can 
do it consistent with our forest plan and with 
existing environmental laws. 

The budget cutting in this bill is exactly 
the kind of thing we should be doing. To- 
gether we are making a down payment on 
a balanced budget, cutting $16 billion in 
spending from this year’s budget, cutting un- 
necessary spending but maintaining our com- 
mitment to education, to health care, to the 
environment. At the same time, the Congress 
has voted for funds that will help the people 
of California finish the work that has to be 
done to recover from the earthquake; that 
will help the people in Oklahoma City to deal 
with the financial aspects, at least, of the ter- 
rible tragedy they endured; that will help us 
to step up the fight against terrorism; and 
that will enable us to keep our commitment 
to the Middle East peace process. 

This is how we should work together. We 
agree we should balance the budget. We dis- 
agree on how. But this shows that we can 
work through those disagreements. Everyone 
here just about was raised with the old saying 
that where there’s a will there’s a way. If we 
have the will to balance the budget, we know 
we can find the way because of what hap- 
pened on the rescission bill. 

Let me again say a word of thanks to the 
Members who are here. To Chairman Hat- 
field and Chairman Livingston and to Sen- 
ator Lott and to Senator Ford, I thank you 
very, very much. And it’s an honor and a 
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pleasure to be able to sign this legislation that 
you ve provided to the American people. 
Thank you. 


[At this point, the President signed the bill.] 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to veto 
the Bosnia arms bill? 

The President. Hasn't passed yet. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think it’s time 
for the allies to make a similar agreement 
with the U.N. to defend Bihac? 

The President. Well, you know what we 
did at NATO. We agreed that since NATO 
and the United Nations had said that Bihac 
and Sarajevo should both be protected, we 
urged that our NATO planners begin work- 
ing on the plans for that. And of course, that’s 
what I believe the United Nations should do. 

Now that we understand what has to be 
done to compensate the UNPROFOR 
forces, the United Nations must never again 
be caught in a position where it makes a com- 
mitment as it did in Srebrenica and then does 
not attempt to keep that commitment. 

So, I certainly believe that should be done. 
But I was very pleased, I must say, by Sec- 
retary-General Boutros-Ghali’s actions yes- 
terday, and I hope that this indicates that 
the United Nations is going to keep its com- 
mitments. And the United States is certainly 
determined to see that it does so. 

And I think the vote in the Senate should 
be taken as a message, simply a message to 
do that. The United States Senate, both the 
69 people who voted for the resolution and 
the 29 people who voted against it, all believe 
that the United Nations must move aggres- 
sively to protect the people of Bosnia from 
what they have endured. 

Q. Mr. President, because of so many hol- 
low allied threats in the past, why should the 
Bosnian Serbs be scared of this latest allied 
threat of massive airstrikes? 

The President. Well, they ought to be 
able to tell from what’s going on here in the 
United States that if the U.N. fails the next 
time, that there will be a different course. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:08 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. H.R. 1944, 
approved July 27, was assigned Public Law No. 
104-19. 
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Telephone Remarks With Mayor 
Ronald Norick of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


July 27, 1995 


The President. Mayor? 

Mayor Norick. Yes. 

The President. How are you? Good 
morning. 

Mayor Norick. Good morning, Mr. Presi- 
dent. How are you doing this morning? 

The President. I'm doing fine. How are 
you managing your heat wave down there? 

Mayor Norick. Well, it’s typical for Okla- 
homa, so we don’t mind it too bad. But I 
appreciate your call, and I especially appre- 
ciate the reason for your call. 

The President. Well, as you know, I 
signed the rescission bill today, and because 
of your efforts and the efforts of many other 
people, the bill includes $39 million in fund- 
ing to restore and revitalize the area that was 
affected by the bombing. And we tried to 
give you significant flexibility so that you 
could use these funds in a way that would 
spur economic recovery and have the biggest 
impact. 

So I wanted to tell what we signed it today, 
and we thank you for your efforts. And I hope 
that they'll be very helpful to you. 

Mayor Norick. They will be extremely 
helpful. We have a—the group from NEA 
have been in here for the last week assisting 
us, and we’ve come up with our first plan 
for the area revitalization, have been meeting 
with a number of the business owners. 
They're obviously very excited about the in- 
terest that not only the White House but that 
HUD, that Cisneros has taken, and also the 
city, making sure their area is rebuilt. 

Also I want to let you know that Council- 
man Schwartz, who has been instrumental 
from our end also is here with me. On the 
short notice, we were the only two that hap- 
pened to be within a 3- or 4-minute drive 
time of City Hall, and really do appreciate 
all the efforts that you’ve been able to make 
toward our city. And I know from your earlier 
conversations that should we need any addi- 
tional help in any other areas, that that door 
is open. And we will not abuse that oppor- 
tunity should it arise. 
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The President. Well, I know that Sec- 
retary Cisneros will be in regular touch with 
you, and he'll also try to keep me in touch. 
But if you need us, let us know. And you 
tell Councilman Schwartz I said hello as well. 

Councilman Mark Schwartz. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

Mayor Norick. Okay. Well, thank you, 
Mr. President. And I appreciate very much 
your call. And I especially appreciate your 
signature. If you’ve got an extra pen, send 
it down here. [Laughter] 

The President. As a matter of fact, I saved 
one for you. I'll send it to you. 

Mayor Norick. I would love to have it. 
It would be something that will be a real 
keepsake for our community, and I’m sure 
when we finally get the memorial done and 
all of that it would be a wonderful item to 
put in our memorial. 

The President. Thank you, sir. 

Mayor Norick. Thank you. 

The President. Have a good day. Good- 
bye. 


Norte: The President spoke at 10:15 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Remarks Welcoming President Kim 
Yong-sam of South Korea 
July 27, 1995 


President and Mrs. Kim, members of the 
Korea delegation, welcome to the United 
States and welcome to Washington. Let me 
extend a special greeting to the many Ko- 
rean-Americans who contribute so much to 
America’s strength and diversity: Thank you, 
too, for being here today. 

The Republic of Korea and the United 
States are joined by a history of shared sac- 
rifice and by a future of common purpose. 
Today President Kim and I will pay tribute 
to that past and continue our work toward 
that future. 

Mr. President, your great personal sac- 
rifice and single-mindedness of purpose help 
return democracy to your country for the first 
time in three decades. Since your election 
2¥e years ago, South Korea has matched its 
incredible economic success with remarkable 
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political progress. And in so many areas, from 
regional security to ee trade, from 
peacekeeping to diplomacy, you have 
strengthened the partnership between our 
two nations. 

Today I reaffirm America’s pledge to stand 
by that partnership. Our forces will remain 
in Korea as long as the Korean people want 
them there. Ultimately, the North-South dia- 
log and the future of the Korean Peninsula 
are in the hands of the Korean people. But 
you will always have the support of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Together we have made great progress. 
With Japan, we secured an agreement from 
North Korea to end its dangerous nuclear 
program. With other Northeast Asian nations 
we are strengthening our security alliance, 
so that a region too often torn apart by war 
knows a future of peace. We are taking his- 
toric steps to make trade and investment 
more free throughout the Asia-Pacific region 
so that all our people know a future of pros- 
ora South Korea is and must remain a vital 
eader in all these efforts, and all of this will 
be on our agenda today. 

Today, President Kim and I will also com- 
memorate the foundation of our partnership 
when we dedicate the Korean War Veterans 
Memorial. The monument pays tribute to the 
Americans who fought side by side with 
South Koreans in defense of their land. And 
it stands as evidence of an unshakable alli- 
ance between our two nations, an alliance 
today that is stronger than ever. 

Mr. President, we’re glad to have you with 
us. Welcome back to the White House; wel- 
come back to America. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:46 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. 


The President’s News Conference 
With President Kim 
July 27, 1995 


President Clinton. On this day, as we re- 
member the sacrifice of those who built the 
great alliance between the United States and 
Korea, President Kim has come back to the 
White House to look forward. In our discus- 
sions, we focused on the clear and common 


goals that our nations have pursued together 
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for decades: to strengthen our alliance, to 
stand together against threats to our shared 
ideals and interests, and to increase the safety 
and prosperity of our peoples. Over the past 
3 years, President Kim and I have worked 
closely together to advance these goals. And 
in him I have found an ally whose courage 
is matched only by his commitment to free- 
dom. 

Our talks centered on the critical strategic 
challenges facing Korea and the United 
States. Forty-two years have passed since the 
Korean war ended, but for the people of 
South Korea the threat is present every day. 
Through all these years, America’s commit- 
ment to South Korea has not wavered. And 
today I reaffirmed our Nation’s pledge to 
keep American forces in Korea as long as 
they are needed and the Korean people want 
them to remain. 

President Kim and I discussed the strategy 
our nations, along with Japan, are using to 
confront a new, but no less terrible, threat 
to his people, North Korea’s dangerous nu- 
clear program. Already, thanks to our efforts, 
North Korea has frozen its existing program 
under international inspection. Today Presi- 
dent Kim reaffirmed his strong support for 
the framework and for the understanding 
reached in Kuala Lumpur that confirmed 
South Korea’s central role in helping the 
North acquire less dangerous light-water re- 
actors. 

I also told President Kim that the United 
States regards North Korea’s commitment to 
resume dialog with the South as an integral 
component of the framework. President Kim 
expressed to me his determination to enter 
into meaningful dialog with the North, and 
the United States stands ready to support his 
efforts. As North Korea fulfills its nuclear 
commitments and addresses other concerns, 
it can look forward to better relations with 
the community of nations. 

I emphasized to President Kim, however, 
that until South and North Korea negotiate 
a peace agreement, the armistice regime will 
remain in place. 

President Kim and I also touched on a 
number of regional and global security issues: 
efforts to ensure stability in Northeast Asia, 
Korea’s commitment to peacekeeping, and 
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our commitment to work together on issues 
facing the United Nations Security Council. 

Finally, we reviewed a wide range of eco- 
nomic issues, including APEC, and we talked 
about efforts to expand our bilateral trade. 
Korea is already our country’s sixth largest 
export market. 

One hour from now, the President and I 
will look to the past as we dedicate the new 
Korean War Veterans Memorial on the Mall. 
This monument is a long overdue reminder 
of what Americans, fighting alongside the 
people of South Korea, sacrificed in the de- 
fense of freedom. Today’s meetings remind 
us that the people of South Korea have built 
a nation truly worthy of that sacrifice, the 
eleventh largest economy in the world, and 
a thriving, vital, vibrant democracy. It is a 
country America is proud to claim as an equal 
partner and ally, a reminder that the strength 
of democracy and the power of a free people 
to pursue their own dreams are the strongest 
forces on Earth. 

Let me now invite President Kim to make 
opening remarks. 

President Kim. Today President Clinton 
and I exchanged wide-ranging views and 
opinions on the situation on the Korean Pe- 
ninsula and in Northeast Asia and agreed to 
further strengthen cooperation between our 
two countries to preserve the peace and sta- 
bility of the region. 

President Clinton reaffirmed the United 
States firm commitment to the security of 
the Republic of Korea, and I supported the 
U.S. policy of foreign deployment, of U.S. 
troops to maintain peace in East Asia. Presi- 
dent Clinton and I reconfirmed that main- 
taining and strengthening a firm, joint Ko- 
rean-U.S. defense posture is essential to safe- 
guarding the peace and stability not only of 
the Korean Peninsula but also of the North- 
east Asian region. 

We share the view that improvement of 
relations between the United States and 
North Korea should proceed in harmony and 
parallel with the improvement of relations 
between the Republic of Korea and North 
Korea. We also agreed that our two countries 
will cooperate closely with each other in en- 
couraging North Korea to open its doors in 
order to ease tensions on the Korean Penin- 
sula and promote peace in Northeast Asia. 
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issue of establishing a permanent peace re- 
gime on the Korean Peninsula should be pur- 
sued through dialog between South and 
North Korea, under the principle that the 
issues should be resolved between the parties 
directly concerned. President Clinton ex- 
pressed the U.S. total support and resolve 
to cooperate with the Republic of Korea re- 
garding this issue. 

Korean Government supports the results 
of the Geneva agreement and Kuala Lumpur 
agreement. And President Clinton and I af- 
firmed that the Governments of our two 
countries, while maintaining close coordina- 
tion with regard to the implementation of the 
U.S.-North Korean agreement, will continue 
to provide the support needed by the Korean 
Peninsula Energy Development Organiza- 
tion. 

President Clinton and I express satisfac- 
tion over the fact that the economic and trade 
relations between our two countries have en- 
tered a mature phase in terms of the size 
of our bilateral trade, the trade balance, and 
bilateral investments and should continue to 
develop further on a well-balanced basis. At 
the same time, we reaffirmed that our two 
nations will further expand mutually bene- 
ficial bilateral cooperation under the new 
international economic conditions being cre- 
ated by the inauguration of the World Trade 
Organization. We also agreed that any bilat- 
eral trade issues arising out of increasing vol- 
umes of trade between two countries will be 
resolved smoothly through working-level 
consultations. 

President Clinton and I concurred that our 
two countries need to further improve bilat- 
eral relations, both in terms of quality and 
quantity, so that in the forthcoming Asia-Pa- 
cific era of the 21st century, our two nations 
can assume leading roles in enhancing co- 
operation and the development of the Asia- 
Pacific region. 

In this context, President Clinton and I 
agreed to coordinate closely with each other 
to ensure that the upcoming APEC summit 
conference in November of this year in 
Osaka will be a success. Furthermore, we 
agreed that our two countries will bolster 
multipronged collaboration in the United 
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Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. 

We are fully satisfied with the results of 
our talk, which we believe will provide added 
momentum to the efforts to develop the five- 
decade-old Korean-U.S. relations forged in 
blood further into a future-oriented partner- 
ship between allies for the next half a cen- 
tury. 

ius like to express my appreciation 
once again to President Clinton and the U.S. 
Government for their warm hospitality and 
kindness extended to me and my delegation. 

Thank you. 


Bosnia 

President Clinton. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, your administration said 
that if the Congress voted to lift the arms 
embargo on Bosnia that that would almost 
guarantee that U.S. ground troops would 
have to be sent in. The Senate voted that 
way yesterday by a margin that suggests you 
couldn’t sustain a veto. The House looks like 
it’s going down the same road. How close 
are we now to having to send U.S. ground 
troops in? And do you feel this is a vote of 
no confidence in your foreign policy? 

President Clinton. | think it’s a vote of 
no confidence in the fact that the United Na- 
tions did not move to do anything when 
Srebrenica fell after Srebrenica had been de- 
clared a safe area and the fact that the war 
seems to be dragging on without resolution. 
But I also wouldn’t be so sure we couldn’t 
sustain a veto. I think that depends entirely 
on the vigor and the strength of the response 
of the U.N. forces in Bosnia and their NATO 
allies. 

And we are working hard in that regard. 
I have been very encouraged by what Sec- 
retary-General Boutros-Ghali said yesterday, 
and I have been very impressed by the deter- 
mination of President Chirac and Prime Min- 
ister Major to set up this rapid reaction force 
and to fight back if attacked, not simply to 
be taken hostage. 

So we're going to see what will happen 
in the days ahead. But I wouldn’t be so pre- 
sumptive about what would happen in the 
Congress. I noted that the French Prime 
Minister, Mr. Juppe, said not very long ago 
that if—just a few hours ago—that if, in fact, 
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the Congress took this action and it became 
U.S. policy, that they would withdraw from 
Bosnia and that would require us to send our 
troops in to help them get out, which is ex- 
actly what I said. And if we do it alone, if 
we unilaterally lift the arms embargo, that 
means that the rest of the world will consider 
that we are responsible for what happens 
from then on, solely. And I think that we 
need to consider that. 
Mr. President. 


North Korea 


Q. Looking back to the attitude of North 
Korea in the past, despite the fact that the 
Kuala Lumpur agreement is there for us, still 
we can expect more difficulties coms from 
the North Korean behavior in the future. 
Have the two Presidents, through the meet- 
ing this time in Washington, had a chance 
to discuss how to secure Korea’s central role 
in the process of dealing with North Korea? 

President Kim. Yes. In fact, we had a 
chance to mention this issue in my statement 
of the press conference today, and also yes- 
terday, in my congressional speech, I men- 
tioned this issue as well. We entirely support 
the result of the Kuala Lumpur agreement. 
Concerning the question, our position is that 
between the United States and Republic of 
Korea, we have had very full and complete 
agreement on our joint position towards 
North Korea, and we are in full and thorough 
accordance with each other and how to deal 
with North Korea. 

I think that if we do our best in trying 
to persuade North Korea that it is in their 
interest to faithfully implement the contents 
of the agreement, I think that, in fact, we 
can see a good result. And I firmly believe 
that we can achieve that goal. 

Together with that agreement, I think the 
fact that the KEDO had its executive meet- 
ing, which has confirmed Korea’s central role 
in the nuclear light-water project, in addition 
to President Clinton’s letter given to me, 
which was a letter of assurance that Korea’s 
central role will be guaranteed, I think, 
enough for us to believe that we would not 
be faced with major problems in the future 
negotiations. So in our position, there is no 


change at all. 
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Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, there is a perception 
that U.S. leadership, prestige, has really suf- 
fered under this devastating debacle of 
Bosnia. You wanted to bbmb—more than 24% 
years ago—heavy bombing to stop—that 
peacekeeping per se, despite the humani- 
tarian side, is a misnomer. What do you think 
are the lessons of Bosnia? And do you think 
that the U.S. leadership has gone down the 
drain? 

President Clinton. No. Keep in mind, 
when I became President, a decision had 
been made—a decision, by the way, that I 
couldn’t criticize—that in the aftermath of 
the cold war, the Europeans should take the 
lead in dealing with the first major security 
crisis on the European Continent at the end 
of the cold war and that they would do that 
under the umbrella of the United Nations, 
that our role would be to support that with 
airlifts of humanitarian goods and then later 
with enforcing a no-fly zone and then later 
with enforcing the peace agreements that the 
United Nations had made through the use 
of air power. That happened when I was 
President. 

And we also would support this effort to 
some extent from the sea as well, and 
through enforcing the embargo and through 
putting our troops in the Former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia. That was the agree- 
ment. 

And I still believe that, on balance, it was 
working better than the other alternatives, 
considering there was no peace to keep a lot. 
The death rate went down breathtakingly 
from 1992 to 1994, and there was a long pe- 
riod of time there where we had a chance 
to make a peace. 

Then what happened? And as you know, 
I believe that a multilateral lift of the arms 
embargo early on would have helped us to 
make a quicker peace. I still believe that that 
would have happened. What happened was, 
along toward the end of last year—well, there 
was an agreement for a cease-fire. Then it 
expired. Since it expired, the Bosnian Serbs 
concluded that the United Nations would not 
keep its commitments to the safe areas if it 
took peacekeepers as hostages and that 
under the rules of engagement in which the 
peacekeepers were there, and given their 
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fairly lightly-armed nature, they could be eas- 
ily taken as hostages. Now, that happened. 

That, I think, a a that happened and the 
threat of hostage-taking and the effect of hos- 
tage-taking caused Srebrenica to fall without 
a terrific response in terms of air punish- 
ment, that collapsed the support for the Unit- 
ed Nations. ro all of us, including the Unit- 
ed States and NATO, who had supported it 
suffered in prestige, if you will, not because 
we didn’t win but because the U.N. didn’t 
do what it said it was going to do. You can’t 
go about the world saying you're going to 
do something and then not do it. 

So I—that’s why I spent all that time, lead- 
ing up to the London conference and since 
then, working with NATO to say, look, we 
have to reestablish the fact that we will have 
a strong—not just close air support but a 
strong air response to raise the price of Ser- 
bian aggression. Secondly, I strongly support 
the decision of the French and the British 
to establish this rapid reaction force so that 
they just can’t be taking hostages at will. 

But I would remind you that this was— 
the question of whether a lot of people still 
say, well, America ought to fix it. But we 
don’t have troops on the ground now. And 
this distribution of responsibility all grew out 
of a decision made prior to my Presidency— 
which I am not criticizing, I say again—to 
try to say that, okay, here’s a problem in Eu- 
rope, the Europeans ought to take the lead, 
they would put people on the ground. We 
have had troops since I have been President, 
I would remind you, in Somalia, in Rwanda, 
in Haiti. We have not been loath to do our 
job. But we have tried to support the base 
commitment of the Europeans there. And it 
has not worked. No one can say it has 
worked. 

So I decided we’re either going to do what 
we said we were going to do with the U.N. 
or we'll have to something else. This is the 
last chance for UNPROFOR to survive. But 
I do believe if it can be made to work, it 
has a greater chance of securing a peace and 
minimizing death of the Bosnians. That’s 
what I believe. And I also believe it would 
be a very great thing for Europe if the Euro- 
peans can take the lead in resolving the first 
post-cold-war security crisis on the European 
Continent. 
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Inter-Korean Summit 


Q. When does the Korean President ex- 
pect to hold inter-Korean summit meeting? 
And to Mr. Clinton, what is your—[inaudi- 
ble|—plan to hold the South and North Ko- 
rean summit? 

President Kim. Actually, this is not an ap- 
propriate stage to discuss this issue because 
in North Korea there isn’t still an official 
leadership of succession. Of course, we know 
that there isn’t any other alternative to the 
leadership than Kim Jong II. However, we 
don’t know when this inter-Korean summit 
meeting can take place, and I think it is not 
desirable for use to discuss this issue now. 
I really didn’t have the opportunity to discuss 
this one in depth with President Clinton spe- 
cifically on the possibility of an inter-Korean 
summit meeting. 

President Clinton. But, sir, I think the 
important point for me to make, on behalf 
of the United States, to the people of Korea 
is that it is still our position that the armistice 
will remain in effect until the Korean people 
themselves reach an agreement for a perma- 
nent peace. And in that, our position is 100 
percent behind the position taken by the 
President and the Government of South 
Korea. 

Yes. Go ahead, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC 
News]. 


United Nations Peacekeeping 


Q. Mr. President, has this difficult experi- 
ence that the United States has had in getting 
the U.N. to do, as you put it, what it has 
said it would do shaken your confidence in 
the U.N. as an institution through which the 
United States and with which the United 
States can work toward its various foreign 
policy aims? 

President Clinton. No. But I think what 
it has done—let me—I would say there 
should be two lessons that we draw out of 
this as Americans. Number one, the United 
Nations cannot go to a place with a limited 

acekeeping mission if there is no peace to 

eep, without considering what it’s going to 
do if it can’t fulfill its original mission. That’s 
really been the fundamental problem here. 
The rules of engagement for the forces there 
have made them very vulnerable to be taken 
hostages and, therefore, to become the in- 
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strument in the last few months of Serbian 
aggression, Bosnian-Serbian aggression. 

The second lesson I would ask the Amer- 
ican people, all of us, to think about is, that 
if we determine that in various parts of the 
world at the end of the cold war it is appro- 
priate for other countries to take the lead, 
and they have troops on the ground and peo- 

le at immediate risk and we don’t, then we 
te to be willing to accept the fact that we 
may not be able to dictate the ultimate out- 
come of the situation. 

The difficulty for the United States is this: 
we are still the world’s only superpower; peo- 
ple want us to fix things or, at least, say we're 
absolutely not involved in them. And here’s 
a case where we decided to let someone else 
take the lead in a, to be fair to them, very 
difficult problem, but to be involved in a sup- 
porting role. And that, to some extent, has 
put our own prestige, the prestige of NATO, 
and the prestige of the United Nations all 
at risk. And because we don’t have the large 
segment of troops on the ground, our ability 
to dictate the course of events has been more 
limited. 

Now, having said all that, keep in mind, 
we are trying to work our way through, in 
this post-cold-war era, sort of an uncharted 
field in which the United States can lead the 
world, can be, in effect, the repository of last 
resort, of responsible power, but still give 
others the chance and responsibility to take 
the lead where they can. 

So I think we have learned the hazards 
of that policy. And I think that the kinds of 
problems we have had here have led us to 
learn things that we won’t repeat. But I 
would caution the American people that that 
does not mean they should give up on the 
U.N. The U.N. is doing dozens of things 
today that you will not be able to show on 
the news tonight, Brit, for the precise reason 
that they are working and they won’t rise on 
the radar screen. 

So it’s important that we not throw out 
the baby with the bath water here. We need 
to learn what went wrong in Bosnia, why it 
didn’t work, what the limits of our partner- 
ship are. But we shouldn’t give up on the 
United Nations, because it still has great ca- 
pacity to do important things. 

Thank you very much. 
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NOTE: The President’s 100th news conference 
began at 1:12 p.m. in Room 450 of the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building. President Kim spoke in Ko- 
rean, and his remarks were translated by an inter- 
preter. 


Remarks at the Dedication 
Ceremony for the Korean War 
Veterans Memorial 


July 27, 1995 


Thank you. Thank you very much, Presi- 
dent Kim, for your fine remarks on behalf 
of all the people of Korea and for your lead- 
ership and fo for your defense of democracy in 
your country, proving that these sacrifices of 
the Americans and others were not in vain. 

Thank you to all the distinguished guests 
who are here. I'd like to say also a special 
word of thanks for those who are responsible 
for this memorial, for those who : roe 
and built it and conceived it, and those who 
operate it. It is a magnificent reminder of 
what is best about the United States. And 
I thank you all for your contribution. 

I also believe that everyone in this crowd, 
indeed everyone in this country, owes a spe- 
cial debt of gratitude to General Davis and 
to his predecessor, General Stilwell, for their 
8-year dream to make this day a reality. Gen- 
eral Davis served our country with great dis- 
tinction in World War II and went on to win 
the Congressional Medal of Honor in Korea. 
But he had 8 more long years of combat to 
make this day happen. And all of us who are 
here owe it to him to say thank you for all 
of that service. 

Today we are surrounded by monuments 
to some of the greatest figures in our history 
while we gather at this, our newest national 
memorial, to remember and honor the 
Americans who fought for freedom in Korea. 
In 1950, our Nation was weary of war, but 
1.5 million Americans left their family and 
friends and their homes to help to defend 
freedom for a determined ally halfway 
around the world, or as the monument says, 
a place they had never been and a people 
they had never met. 

Together with men and women from 20 
other nations, all of whom are represented 
here today, they joined the first mission of 
the United Nations to preserve peace, by 
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fighting shoulder to shoulder with the brave 
people of South Korea to defend their inde- 
pendence, to safeguard other Asian nations 
from attack, and to protect the freedom that 
remains our greatest gift. 

The Korean war veterans endured terrible 
hardships—deathly cold, weeks and months 
crammed in foxholes and bunkers, an enemy 
of overwhelming numbers, the threat of bru- 
tal imprisonment and torture—defending the 
perimeter at Pusan, braving the tides at In- 
chon, confronting the world’s fastest fighter 
jets in Mig Alley, enduring hand-to-hand 
combat on Heartbreak Ridge and Pork Chop 
Hill, fighting the way back from Chosin Res- 
ervoir. They set a standard of courage that 
may be equaled but will never be surpassed 
in the annals ef American combat. 

If I might recount the deeds of just two 
men, so as to bring to life today, so many 
years later, the dimensions of this conflict. 
One from my home State, 26-year-old Lloyd 
Burke was trying to lead his company to high 
ground outside of Seoul. Pinned down by 
enemy fire, he wiped out three enemy bunk- 
ers in a lone assault. Handgrenades were 
thrown at him, so he caught them and threw 
them back. Later, he knocked out two enemy 
mortars and a machine gun position. Despite 
being wounded, he led his men in a baal 
charge and took the hill. For his extraor- 
dinary coura: ee and leadership, Lloyd Burke 
was awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

Corporal Ronald Rosser was a forward ob- 
server in the hills near Pangil-ri when his pla- 
toon came under fire from two eye 
With just a carbine and a —— 
charged the enemy position and knocked out 
two bunkers and cleared a trench. Twice he 
ran out of ammunition and twice he crossed 
through enemy fire to resume his attack. 
Later, even though he was wounded, Ronald 
Rosser repeatedly dodged enemy fire to 
bring other injured soldiers to safety. And 
for his exceptional bravery, he, too, was 
awarded the Medal of Honor. 

These two great Americans, Lloyd Burke 
and Ronald Rosser, are with us here today. 
I ask them to stand and be recognized on 
behalf of all the veterans of the Korean war. 

In this impressive monument we can see 
the figures and faces that recall their hero- 
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ism. In steel and granite, in water and earth, 
the creators of this memorial have brought 
to life the courage and sacrifice of those who 
served in all branches of the Armed Forces 
from every racial and ethnic group and back- 
ground in America. They represent, once 
more, the enduring American truth: From 
many we are one. 

Tens of thousands of Americans died in 
Korea. Our South Korean allies lost hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers and civilians. 
Our other U.N. allies suffered grievous cas- 
ualties. Thousands of Americans who were 
lost in Korea to this day have never been 
accounted for. Today, I urge the leaders of 
North Korea to work with us to resolve those 
cases. 

President Kim and I are working together 
to open the door to better relations between 
our nations and North Korea. Clarifying 
these MIA cases is an important step. We 
have not forgotten our debt to them or to 
their families, and we will never stop working 
for the day when they can be brought home. 

This memorial also commemorates those 
who made the ultimate sacrifice so that we 
might live free. And I ask you on this hot, 
summer day to pause for a moment of silence 
in honor of those from the United States, 
our U.N. allies, and from our friends in the 
Republic of Korea who lost their lives in the 
Korean war. 


[At this point, a moment of silence was ob- 
served. | 


Amen. 

On this day 42 years ago, President Dwight 
Eisenhower called the end of hostilities an 
armistice on a single battleground, not peace 
in the world. It’s fair to say that when the 
guns fell silent then, no one knew for sure 
what our forces in Korea had done for the 
future of our Nation or the future of world 
freedom. The larger conflict of the cold war 
had only begun. It would take four decades 
more to win. 

In a struggle so long and consuming, per- 
haps it’s not surprising that too many lost 
sight of the importance of Korea. But now 
we know with the benefit of history that those 
of you who served and the families who stood 
behind you laid the foundations for one of 
the greatest triumphs in the history of human 
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freedom. By sending a clear message that 
America had not defeated fascism to see 
communism prevail, you put the free world 
on the road to victory in the cold war. That 
is your enduring contribution. And all free 
people everywhere should recognize it today. 

And look what you achieved in Korea. 
Today, Korea is thriving and prosperous. 
From the unbelievable poverty and ruin at 
the aftermath of the war, this brave, industri- 
ous, strong country has risen to become the 
llth largest economy in the entire world, 
with a strong democratic leader in President 
Kim. In Asia, peace and stability are more 
firmly rooted than at any time since World 
War II. And all around the world, freedom 
and democracy are now on the march. 

So to all the veterans here today, and to 
all throughout our land who are watching, 
let us all say, when darkness threatened, you 
kept the torch of liberty alight. You kept the 
flame burning so that others all across the 
world could share it. You showed the truth 
inscribed on the wall, that freedom is not 
free. 

We honor you today because you did an- 
swer the call to defend a country you never 
knew and a people you never met. They are 
good people. It’s a good country. And the 
world is better because of you. 

God bless you, and God bless America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 3:20 
p-m. on the Mall. In his remarks, he referred to 
Gen. Raymond G. Davis, USMC (Ret.), chairman, 
and Gen. Richard G. Stilwell, USA (Ret.), former 
chairman, Korean War Veterans Memorial Advi- 
sory Board. 


Statement on Senate Action on the 
Reauthorization of the Ryan White 
CARE Act 


July 27, 1995 


I am very pleased to see the Senate moving 
ahead in a strong bipartisan manner on ap- 
proval of the reauthorization of the Ryan 
White CARE Act. This vital program pro- 
vides primary care to hundreds of thousands 
of Americans living with HIV and AIDS. As 
I said in a letter to Majority Leader Dole 
and Speaker Gingrich, it is imperative that 
we move quickly to approve this important 
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legislation. Senator Kassebaum deserves high 
praise for her important leadership on this 
issue and, in particular, her work to protect 
the lives of newborn infants from HIV. 


Message to the Congress Reporting 
on Terrorists Who Threaten the 
Middle East Peace Process 


July 27, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments concerning the national emer- 
gency with respect to organizations that 
threaten to disrupt the Middle East peace 
process that was declared in Executive Order 
No. 12947 of January 23, 1995. This report 
is submitted pursuant to section 401(c) of the 
National Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 
1641(c); section 204(c) of the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act (IEEPA), 
50 U.S.C. 1703(c); and section 505(c) of the 
International Security and Development Co- 
operation Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 2349aa— 
Qc). 

1. On January 23, 1995, I signed Executive 
Order No. 12947, “Prohibiting Transactions 
with Terrorists Who Threaten to Disrupt the 
Middle East Process” (the “order’”) (60 Fed. 
Reg. 5079, January 25, 1995). The order 
blocks all property subject to U.S. jurisdic- 
tion in which there is any interest of 12 ter- 
rorist organizations that threaten the Middle 
East peace process as identified in an Annex 
to the order. The order also blocks the prop- 
erty and interests in property subject to U.S. 
jurisdiction of persons designated by the Sec- 
retary of State, in coordination with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who are found (1) to have committed, 
or to pose a significant risk of committing, 
acts of violence that have the purpose or ef- 
fect of disrupting the Middle East peace 
process, or (2) to assist in, sponsor, or provide 
financial, material, or technological support 
for, or services in support of, such acts of 
violence. In addition, the order blocks all 
property and interests in property subject to 
U.S. jurisdiction in which there is any inter- 
est of persons determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in coordination with the Sec- 
retary of State and the Attorney General, to 
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be owned or controlled by, or to act for or 
on behalf of, any other person designated 
pursuant to the order (collectively “Specially 
Designated Terrorists” or “SDTs”). 

The order further prohibits any transaction 
or dealing by a United States person or with- 
in the United States in property or interests 
in property of SDTs, including the making 
or receiving of any contribution of funds, 
goods, or services to or for the benefit of 
such persons. This prohibition includes dona- 
tions that are intended to relieve human suf- 
fering. 

Designations of persons blocked pursuant 
to the order are effective upon the date of 
determination by the Secretary of State or 
his delegate, or the Director of the Office 
of Foreign Assets Control (FAC) acting 
under authority delegated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Public notice of blocking is 
effective upon the date of filing with the Fed- 
eral Register, or upon prior actual notice. 

2. On January 25, 1995, FAC issued a no- 
tice listing persons blocked pursuant to Exec- 
utive Order No. 12947 who have been des- 
ignated by the President as terrorist organiza- 
tions threatening the Middle East peace 
process or who have been found to be owned 
or controlled by, or to be acting for or on 
behalf of, these terrorist organizations (60 
Fed. Reg. 5084, January 25, 1995). The notice 
identifies 31 entities that act for or on behalf 
of the 12 Middle East terrorist organizations 
listed in the Annex to Executive Order No. 
12947, as well as 18 individuals who are lead- 
ers or representatives of these groups. In ad- 
dition the notice provides 9 name variations 
or pseudonyms used by the 18 individuals 
identified. The FAC, in coordination with the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General, 
will continue to expand the list of terrorist 
organizations as additional information is de- 
veloped. A copy of the notice is attached to 
this report. 

3. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from Jan- 
uary 23 through July 21, 1995, that are di- 
rectly attributable to the exercise of powers 
and authorities conferred by the declaration 
of the national emergency with respect to or- 
ganizations that disrupt the Middle East 
peace process are estimated at approximately 
$55,000. Personnel costs were largely cen- 
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tered in the Department of the Treasury 
(particularly in the Office of Foreign Assets 
Control, the Office of the General Counsel, 
and the U.S. Customs Service), the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

4. Executive Order No. 12947 provides 
this Administration with a new tool for com- 
batting fundraising in this country on behalf 
of organizations that use terror to undermine 
the Middle East peace process. The order 
makes it harder for such groups to finance 
these criminal activities by cutting off their 
access to sources of support in the United 
States and to U.S. financial facilities. It is also 
intended to reach charitable contributions to 
designated organizations to preclude diver- 
sion of such donations to terrorist activities. 

In addition, I have sent to the Congress 
new comprehensive counterterrorism legisla- 
tion that would Aap. our ability to pre- 
vent terrorist acts, identify those who carry 
them out, and bring them to justice. The 
combination of Executive Order No. 12947 
and the proposed legislation demonstrate the 
United States’ determination to confront and 
combat those who would seek to destroy the 
Middle East peace process, and our commit- 
ment to the global fight against terrorism. 

I shall continue to exercise the powers at 
my disposal to apply economic sanctions 
against extremists seeking to destroy the 
hopes of peaceful coexistence between Arabs 
and Israelis as long as these measures are 
appropriate, and will continue to report peri- 
odically to the Congress on significant devel- 
opments pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 1703(c). 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 27, 1995. 


Remarks to the Presidential Advisory 
Council on HIV/AIDS and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

July 28, 1995 


The President. Good morning, and wel- 
come. I'd like to begin by thanking Patsy 
Fleming for the work that she’s done with 
me and with you and for our country on this 
issue and by thanking all of you for your serv- 
ice on this advisory council. We need your 
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advice, your wisdom, your enthusiasm, your 
energy, and America needs your service. And 
I thank you for it very much. 

As you know, I have been strongly commit- 
ted to an increasing Federal response to the 
AIDS crisis. In spite of the fact that we have 
cut and eliminated hundreds and hundreds 
of programs since I have been President, 
we’ve increased overall AIDS funding by 40 
percent and funding for the Ryan White 
CARE Act by over 80 percent since I’ve been 
President. 

I was very, very pleased to see yesterday 
how overwhelmingly the Senate voted to re- 
authorize the Ryan White CARE Act. I’ve 
got a budget before them which would in- 
crease our funding considerably more. I hope 
that will pass. But the United States Senate 
made an important statement yesterday, al- 
most unanimously. And I think we should all 
appreciate that and be grateful for it. 

This terrible plague has cost our country 
270,000 American lives and over 100 every 
day. There are some encouraging signs on 
the research front, as all of you know. Sci- 
entists have discovered ways to block the 
transmission of HIV from mothers to chil- 
dren. New classes of drugs are being devel- 
oped to actually repair damaged immune sys- 
tems, which is very, very hopeful. These sci- 
entific advances give us all reason to hope 
and should redouble our determination, even 
in this season of balanced budgeting, to rein- 
vest even more and more of our Nation’s 
wealth into medical research in AIDS and 
medical research of all kinds. 

This is not the time to slow down or re- 
treat. It is not the time to give in. AIDS is 
a challenge that all of us face. That’s what 
the United States Senate said yesterday. It 
really is a part of our common ground. I think 
we can attack this disease without attacking 
each other. And apparently, sensible, good, 
farsighted Americans in both parties agree. 

When we begin to pit one disease against 
another, or one group of people against an- 
other in this country, we all wind up behind. 
And I felt much better about the future of 
our country, at least on this point, when I 
saw how the United States Senate conducted 
itself yesterday. Now, our task is to continue 
to marshal all the forces we’ve got to lift the 
visibility of this issue. 
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When I spoke about this matter in my 
speech at Georgetown just a few weeks ago, 
I said that this was one area where we had 
to find common ground. This morning, I 
think we got a chance to do it. And with your 
help, we'll continue to make progress on it. 

Thank you very much. 


Bosnia 


Q. Is the United States orchestrating the 
transfer of arms to the Bosnian Muslims 
through Arab or Middle Eastern countries 
or anywhere else? 

The President. No. 


The Economy 


Q. Mr. President, have you managed to 
achieve the economic soft landing? 

The President. Well, I think the economy 
is coming back up, if that’s what you mean. 
We had a slow second quarter, we knew we 
did. But the general thrust of the economy 
looks strong again. The fundamental problem 
is now that we had a slow second quarter— 
if you’re going to have a long, long period 
of growth, you're going to have uneven peri- 
ods within that. 

The fundamental problem is, we've cre- 
ated 7 million jobs, and most Americans 
haven’t gotten a raise. Most Americans still 
feel economically insecure in their own cir- 
cumstances because their incomes haven’t 
gone up, because they don’t think their jobs 
are secure, because they’re worried about 
their family’s health care. And we need an 
agenda in this country that I have been push- 
ing for 2 years now that not only creates jobs 
but also raises incomes and increases the se- 
curity of families. 

That is the fundamental problem. But it 
starts with having a good economic policy. 
So we wouldn’t even be where we are if we 
didn’t have the 7 million jobs and a lower 
unemployment rate with low inflation. So I’m 
proud of what we’ve accomplished. But it’s 
only half the job. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:26 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Patricia S. Fleming, Direc- 
tor of National AIDS Policy. 
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Remarks to the American Federation 
of Teachers 


July 28, 1995 


I must say I enjoyed the class being a little 
rowdy this afternoon. [Laughter] I thank you 
for your welcome. I thank you for your sup- 
port. Most important of all, I thank you for 
the work you do every day. Thank you, Al 
Shanker, for the introduction and for being 
here and for being a consistent and clear 
voice for opportunity and excellence in edu- 
cation. Thank you, Ed McElroy; thank you, 
Sandy Feldman; thanks to all of my friends 
in the AFT. And thank you for bringing these 
children up on the stage today to remind us 
what this is all about. 

You know, if you go in any classroom in 
America you see the infinite promise of our 
country in a beautiful essay or a difficult 
math problem solved, or just an act of kind- 
ness from one child to another. And you 
come face to face with the terrible challenges 
confronting this country, in children who are 
old beyond their years because of what 
they've had to endure, too tired or hurt or 
closed off from each other and the world to 
learn. 

You also know that what happens to your 
students in the classroom depends a lot on 
what happens to them before they get there 
and after they leave. And I must say in that 
connection, I’ve often thought it ironic that 
some of the people that bewail the loss of 
family values in our country are all too eager 
to criticize teachers for the problems in our 
schools, when the truth is that oftentimes the 
school is the only coherent, consistent direc- 
tion, family-oriented, value time that a lot of 
our kids get. 

It is true that this administration has 
worked hard to be a friend to education. Sec- 
retary Riley, Deputy Secretary Kunin, and 
all the fine people at the Department of Edu- 
cation I think have done an excellent job in 
working with you and in broadening their 
reach; working with Secretary Reich and the 
people in the Labor Department; working 
with the private sector all over the country, 
trying to build a grassroots consensus for 
what is best about education in our country, 
trying to build this country up instead of 
using education as yet one more issue to di- 
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vide the American people and to distract us 
from our real problems. 

Today I want to talk to you really seriously 
about what happens to the kids in this coun- 
try, mostly before and after school in the con- 
text of this big family values debate we’re 
having again this year. I don’t regret the fact 
that we’re having it, and I believe the debate 
has been too polarized between the opposite 
sides that I believe have a lot to say to each 
other. And if you want any evidence of that, 
read your own Bill of Rights and Responsibil- 
ities. I just got a great copy of it. It’s two 
sides of the Dhate raging today about family 
values. 

There are those who see family problems 
and children’s problems as primarily matters 
of personal and social morality. And they be- 


he. that all the Government has to do is 
to encourage good behavior like praying in 
school or sexual abstinence, or to punish bad 
behavior like criminal conduct or the unwill- 
ingness to move from welfare to work even 
when a job’s available. 

Then there are others who see family 


problems primarily as a result of the unbe- 
lievable economic and social difficulties fac- 
ing Americans today. And they believe the 
role of Government is to develop policies that 
help all of us make the most of our own abili- 
ties and to reward people who are working 
hard and playing by the rules. 


But on a lot of issues, these two sides really 


aren't as far apart as they may seem. Again, 
I say, read your own Bill of Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities and you see both sides of that 
argument coming at you. 

A moral problem can quickly become an 
economic problem. The epidemic rates of 
teen pregnancy in our country, for example, 
mean that an awful lot of kids who are born 
into poverty and never escape it, and an 
awful lot of parents who don’t escape it be- 
cause they don’t have education and child 
care. On the other hand, an economic prob- 
lem can rapidly become a moral problem. 

Parents, on the whole, are working harder 
today than they were 25 years ago—literally, 
more hours at work for about the same or 
lower wages than they were making 15 years 
ago. That means you don’t have much time 
for your kids, to teach them the things that 
they can only learn from their families. So 
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economic problems can spill over into the 
family area as well and have a moral dimen- 
sion. So I argue to you that what we really 
need is an American family values agenda, 
kind of like the Bill of Rights and Respon- 
sibilities you’ve articulated for the schools, 
that basically takes the best of both of these 
approaches and, more importantly, lifts this 
debate up, gets it beyond partisan strategies 
to divide the American people for short-term 
gain, because too often these issues are raised 
in that way. If we really want family values, 
we've really got to value families. 

Think about the bewildering array of prob- 
lems faced by families today. Young couples, 
both of them working, they have a child, they 
desperately want one of the parents to stay 
home for a few weeks with the child—good 
solid family values. Will they lose one of the 
jobs if that happens? 

You've got people who look out their win- 
dows at playgrounds and wonder if they can 
let their children play on them because 
they'll be violating family values if their kids 
aren’t safe. You have fathers cooking dinners 
for children right before they go to work all 
night. And then they have to sleep all day 
while mother goes to work. So it never quite 
gets worked out that both the family parents 
get to work with the children the way they 
wish. This happens all the time. 

I never will forget, I used to—every elec- 
tion in Arkansas when I was Governor, I used 
to make the earliest factory gate in my 
State—the Campbell’s Soup plant in Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas. People started going to 
work at 4:30 in the morning. And I figured 
that I'd get some votes just for being fool 
enough for showing up at 4:30. [Laughter] 
And sure enough, I did. [Laughter] 

I never will forget, one day—and I'd go 
there, stay there from 4:30 a.m. to 5:30 a.m., 
and shake hands with everybody that showed 
up. I never will forget it; at a quarter to 5 
one day, a pickup pulled up and the door ~ 
opens, the light came on inside the pickup, 
and there was a fine-looking young man and 
his fine-looking young wife and three little 
babies sitting between them in the pickup. 
And she had to be at work, punched in at 
5 a.m. every morning. Then he had to be 
at work at 7 a.m. And they had to figure out 
somebody that had day care by a quarter to 
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7 in the morning so that he could drop those 
kids off and get there. 

Now, we talk about family values—that is 
the typical experience, is earlier in the morn- 
ing. But most families in this country are 
working their fingers to the bone doing the 
best they can up against very difficult odds. 
And we need to talk about this in terms of 
the real experience of real people. 

There are a whole lot of families that are 
spending their money trying to take care of 
their elderly parents and keep them out of 
nursing homes, and so they don’t think they'll 
be able to send their kids to college. That 
also stretches family values. 

There are a lot of children who are losing 
hope. And a recent study was published on 
rising rates of casual drug use among young 
people, pointing out that the ones who tend 
to get into drugs early are young people who 
have either no strong religious values or no 
real hope for their own personal future or 
no strong relationship with their own parents. 

So there really are serious issues here, but 
we need to see it in the real world. How 
many teachers do we know who have stu- 
dents of exceptional promise that they're 
afraid will never live up to the promise be- 
cause of the economic handicaps on the fam- 
ily of the student. 

So I say this to make the following point: 
Families do not eat and breathe and sleep 
political slogans; they do not. Most families 
couldn’t tell you for the life of them whether 
I’m up or down in the polls this week, and 
they couldn’t care less. They just know 
whether they're up or down in their real life 
struggle this week. And that’s what we ought 
to think about. 

If you add all these family stories together, 
you-see that America is kind of a good news- 
bad news story. This is remarkable—in the 
last 2/4 years—when I came here and I cam- 
paigned to you for President, I said if you 
vote for me, I will do my best to revive the 
middle class in this country, to give poor peo- 
ple a chance to get into the middle class, 
and to pave the way for a brighter future 
for all of our people; I will emphasize creat- 
ing more opportunity; I will insist on more 
responsibility to the American people; and 
I'll try to bring the people together without 
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regard to race or region or religion or other 
things that divide us. 

And in the last 2% years we've put into 
effect an aggressive economic program, an 
aggressive education program, an aggressive 
trade program, an aggressive anticrime pro- 
gram. We have today 7 million more jobs, 
a lower unemployment rate, a lower inflation 
rate. The crime rate is down in virtually every 
major urban area of the country. We are 
moving on our problems. But with a record 
business profits, a record stock market, a 
record number of new businesses, a record 
number of new millionaires, most Americans 
are working harder for the same amount of 
money they were making 24 years ago, feel- 
ing somewhat more insecure on the job, a 
little bit uncertain about their retirement and 
their family’s health care, and worried sick 
they won’t be able to educate their kids. 

How did this happen? We’re moving into 
a global economy, an information society. A 
smaller percentage of the work force are pro- 
tected by organizations like yours. And there 
is more uncertainty out there. So I believe 
we do need to ask ourselves, if we believe 
that the stability of our society and the 
strength of our country and the future of our 
children depend upon our families, then 
what are our family values? And how are we 
going to reward good family conduct? How 
are we going to stabilize life for families who 
are willing to do the right thing? How are 
we going to attack the real problems? How 
are we going to avoid this kind of phony de- 
bate? 

And I'll just give you a short agenda here. 
I’m going to give a test on this at the end 
of this. [Laughter] Here are 14 things we 
could do to help families. Brief. 

One, help people care for their elderly par- 
ents and, for sure, don’t make it harder. Two, 
reform the health insurance system so that 
at least people don’t lost their health insur- 
ance if they change jobs or if somebody's sick 
in their family. Three, keep the family and 
medical leave law and make sure everybody 
in America knows what it is and knows how 
to take advantage of it. 

Four, have tougher national standards for 
child support enforcement. Five, figure out 
who’s been successful in preventing teen 
pregnancy and organize a national campaign 
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to do the same thing in every community in 
the country. Six, build on what works to pre- 
vent drug abuse and drug use, and do it. 
Don’t just talk about—invest money, time, 
and effort in consistent commitment to drug 
abuse prevention. 

Seven, if you want to cut health care costs 
and increase life expectancy, do something 
to stop all these kids who are beginning to 
smoke at early ages. It’s killing them. Eight, 
expose our children to less violence by en- 
forcing the Brady law and keeping the ban 
on assault weapons and passing the ban on 
cop-killer bullets. 

Nine, if you’re concerned about violence 
and children and the role the media is con- 
tributing to it, instead of giving a speech 
about it, do something about it. When Con- 
gress passes a telecommunications law that’s 
going to make a bunch of money for a bunch 
of people, and it will be all right if it creates 
a lot of jobs and helps us get more informa- 
tion, tell them to put in the law the simple 
provision to give everybody that’s got a cable 
hookup a V-chip so that the parents can de- 
cide what comes across to the television to 
the kids. And by the way, don’t get rid of 
public broadcasting. At least parents have an 
alternative. 

Ten, do something about family incomes 
for people who are doing the right thing. 
Raise the minimum wage to $5.00 an hour. 
Eleven, if you want to give a tax cut, give 
a family-oriented tax cut to help people raise 
their children and educate their children. 
That’s the kind of tax cut we ought to have 
in this country. 

Twelve, remember that adults need edu- 
cation, too. And take all these Government 
programs that were enacted with the best of 
intentions over a long period of time and con- 
solidate them, and instead, when somebody 
loses their job or they're working for a mini- 
mum wage and they want to get a new train- 
ing program, send them a check to take to 
the local community college so they can get 
a decent education that will lead them to a 
job. 

Thirteen—don’t get nervous, I’m saving 
you for last. [Laughter] Thirteen, every list 
of civic values ever given to kids in school 
that I have ever seen says, teach young peo- 
ple respect for themselves, respect for other 
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ple, respect for our country, and respect 
or our natural environment. Thirteen, do no 
harm; stop this crazy effort to dismantle all 
the environmental and public health protec- 
tion in the United States Congress today. 

Fourteen, education: Don’t cut it. Don’t 
cut Head Start; don’t take a million kids out 
of Chapter 1. Don’t get rid of Goals 2000, 
which gives teachers the chance to really do 
something significant. Do not increase the 
cost of a college loan; that is the dumbest 
thing I ever heard of in my life. It is not 
necessary to cut education to balance the 
budget. It is only necessary to cut education 
to balance the budget if you’re determined 
to do it in 7 years instead of 10, with a tax 
cut nobody can justify with a deficit this high 
and an education deficit at the same time. 
Put the money into education and into our 
future. The wealthiest Americans support 
this approach; they know it’s the right thing 
to do. 

So I want to amplify on a couple of these, 
not all 14, but I want to say them again. Help 
people care for their elderly parents. Reform 
the health insurance system so fathers and 
mothers don’t lose the health insurance for 
themselves and their kids if somebody in the 
family has been sick or they change jobs. 
Keep the enforcement of the family and 
medical leave law; don’t support the Con- 
gress taking out all the funds for enforce- 
ment. More people need to know about it, 
not fewer. Not a single business has gone 
broke since we protected family and medical 
leave in 1993. 

Tougher child support enforcement; pre- 
vent teen pregnancy; reduce drug abuse 
among young people; prevent teens from 
starting smoking; handgun and assault weap- 
ons, keep those bills in there on the Brady 
bill and the assault weapons bill, and pass 
the cop-killer bullet ban; raise the minimum 
wage; have a reform of the family tax system 
so we give the tax breaks to people raising 
their kids and educating them; put the V- 
chip in the cable TV if you want to do some- 
thing about culture and violence; pass the GI 
bill for America’s workers, give people who 
are unemployed a check, not a list of 70 pro- 
grams they'll find at the local community col- 
lege; — the environment; and do not 
cut education. Now, that is an agenda that 
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we can live with—I think I left out the mini- 
mum wage, but I won’t forget it when we 
get to the budget. 

Now, let me tell you, Sunday—Saturday 
or Sunday, sometime over the weekend, will 
be the exact day of the 30th anniversary of 
Medicare. We need to reform Medicare. We 
can’t have medical costs going up at 2 and 
3 and 4 times the rate of inflation. But let’s 
not forget, before Medicare, fewer than half 
the elderly people in this country had any 
health insurance, and 97 percent of them do. 

And if any of you have been through what 
I have—and I imagine most of your have 
been. If you had, as I had, your mother and 
your father-in-law desperately ill for long pe- 
riods of time, you think, my goodness, what 
would we do without Medicare? And I real- 
ize how much better off I am than most 
Americans, and it would have bankrupted 
me. What would most Americans do? What 
would the elderly do? 

So can we slow the rate of increase? Sure 
we can. But to pick an arbitrary number just 
because we've got to balance the budget in 
7 years instead of 10 and have this huge tax 
cut that, by the way, is about the amount 
of money we’re going to save out of Medi- 
care. That’s wrong. 

Instead, we ought to reform the system. 
And we could save money over the long run 
by taking a little of that money and helping 
States to set up opportunities for people like 
you to help your parents stay out of nursing 
homes as well as to pay for them when they 
go in. That is the better way to approach that 
problem. And I'd like to see us do it. 

I mentioned family and medical leave. I 
couldn’t believe it when I saw there were 
people in the Congress who wanted to strip 
the Government of the ability to enforce the 
law. Nobody has gone broke doing this. No- 
body has. I want to tell you, the most moving 
personal encounters I think I've had, except 
with children, since I’ve been President, have 
come from adults who have taken advantage 
of the family and medical leave law. 

Here is a letter my wife got this week. I 
want to read this to you. This is a law some 
people in Congress say we shouldn’t enforce 
anymore: 

Dear Mrs. Clinton, I am writing to let you 
know that 2 months ago my husband died 
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of congestive heart failure after a prolonged 
period of several years of illness. Because 
your husband signed into law the Family and 
Medical Leave Act, I was able to transport 
him to doctor appointments and hospital vis- 
its. The act enabled me to keep my job and 
bring him comfort at the end of his life. I 
will be eternally grateful. Signed, Lynn Wade 
Tomko, of Highland Ranch, Colorado. 

There’s a lot of people out there like that. 
And every one of you deserves it. Every one 
of you. 

Now, there is a bipartisan bill on health 
insurance reform. There’s a bipartisan bill in 
the Congress right now—a bipartisan bill— 
saying at least if we can’t give everybody 
health insurance, if we can’t do that, at least 
we ought to be able to say when parents 
change jobs they and their children don’t lose 
their health care, coverage shouldn't be tied 
to whether somebody in their family’s been 
sick once or twice. And people who work for 
small businesses ought to be able to get— 
in every State in the country, they ought to 
be able to go into a pool that is big so they 
can buy insurance on the same rates that peo- 
ple like us who work for government or big 
units do. Simple, basic things. And there 
ought to be a longer period of time where 
people keep their health insurance if they 
lose their jobs. 

On the child support enforcement, all the 
Governors, even the most pro-State’s rights 
Governors, have understood and supported 
our efforts to have national standards of child 
support enforcement. Why? Because over a 
third of all the child support orders that are 
delinquent are for people who have crossed 
State lines. So we need a national approach 
to this. The welfare reform bill I have sent 
to Congress has that. We have to have this. 

Here are the things that it has, and ask 
yourself if you think it’s reasonable: employer 
reporting of new hires to catch deadbeat dads 
who move from job to job; uniform interstate 
child support laws; computerized collection 
of speeding up payments; streamlined efforts 
to identify the father in every case when the 
child is born; and tough new penalties, like 
professional license revocation for people 
who repeatedly refuse to pay their child sup- 


port—or driver’s license. 
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Let me tell you, I don’t think most Ameri- 
cans—we estimate that if everybody paid the 
child support they owe, there would be 
800,000 fewer people in this country off of 
welfare. You have no idea how much money 
you're paying as taxpayers to support chil- 
dren that their parents could legally be sup- 
porting and have the money to support. You 
don’t have any idea. It’s a lot of money— 
money that could be going into Head Start; 
money that could be going into Goals 2000; 
money that could be going into college loans. 
It’s not right. 

I could go on and on. I’m going to have 
more to say about the drug abuse prevention 
and the teen pregnancy issues later on. I will 
say this—we’d be down the road a little bit 
if the Senate hadn't played politics with Dr. 
Henry Foster’s nomination. But I’m going to 
bring him back in some way and get him to 
help us on this because it’s so important, it’s 
a big issue. 

On the drug issue, everybody talks about 
being tough on drugs. But you've got to do 
four things if you want to make a difference. 
You have got to work with foreign govern- 
ments to cut drugs off at the source. We are 
busting a lot of big gangs, and we’re making 
some real progress. And we're getting more 
help from foreign governments than the 
United States has enjoyed in many years. 
We've worked hard at it, and a lot of people 
in other countries risk their lives every day 
to keep your kids free of cocaine and crack. 
And you need to know that. 

We say, why don’t they do more? A lot 
of them put their lives on the line every day 
to do it. And more than ever before, we’re 
making progress on it. We also have to break 
the cycle of drugs and crime by providing 
treatment to people who need it. It works; 
it does work. It doesn’t always work, but two- 
thirds of the time, the treatment works. Now, 
would you rather spend a little money to have 
it work two-thirds of the time, or put 100 
percent of those people behind bars at a 
greater cost to you? It does work. 

We also have to punish people properly 
who break the law. But finally, we’ve got to 
do something to try to keep our kids off of 
drugs in the first place. And therefore, I think 
it is a mistake for the Congress to eliminate 
the money we’re giving to your schools to 
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promote safe and drug-free schools. Those 
are good programs and we shouldn't get rid 
of it. 

I'm going to say more in the next several 
days about this issue of teenage smoking. But 
you just think about the number of people 
every year in America we lose because of 
smoking related illnesses. And you realize 
that having a whole lot of young kids get into 
that pipeline is pretty significant. And all the 
evidence is that if people don’t start smoking 
until they're adults, that even if they smoke 
a little, they don’t become really hooked. 
They don’t do it a lot. They quit after a little 
while, and they go on and live normal lives. 
This is a big deal. 

Most people who have serious problems 
with smoking started when they were chil- 
dren. It is now illegal to sell children ciga- 
rettes, but it happens all the time. And we 
have to do more to stop it. That’s a family 
values issue—cut the cost of health care, help 
us meet our budget targets, keep people 
healthier longer, and make for more alert, 
effective students in your classrooms. 

I just want to mention one or two other 
issues. Let me just say, about the minimum 
wage, you all clapped and I realize you agree 
with me—(laughter|—but a lot of Ameri- 
cans, every time we raise the minimum wage, 
there’s this great hue and cry about how 
we're going to lose jobs; and it has never hap- 
pened. And 40 percent of the people on min- 
imum wage are women who are the sole sup- 
port of their kids. And if we don’t raise the 
minimum wage next year, it will reach in real 
dollar terms a 40-year low. That’s the prob- 
lem in America. We should be having a high- 
opportunity, smart-work, high-wage future, 
not a hard-work, low-wage future. There is 
no percentage in it for us to support those 
kind of low wages. 

Let me just say a couple of words about 
some specific things in the education area. 
I wouldn't be up here if people hadn’t helped 
me get an education. I had college loans, I 
had scholarships, I had six jobs—never more 
than three at once. [Laughter] All of that was 
opportunity and responsibility. The same 
kinds of things that are in your Bill of Rights 
and Responsibility. 

We know now there is a greater difference 
in the ability of people to earn more succes- 
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sively and to live out the American dream 
based on their level of education than ever 
in the entire history of the country. We know 
that. We know, too, that in the 1980’s the 
only item in a family’s budget that went up 
faster than the cost of health care was the 
cost of college education. We know that. 
Now, our administration has done two things 
that I’m real proud of. 

First of all, we started the AmeriCorps 
program, which gives people a chance to 
serve their local communities and earn 
money to go to college. I thought it was sort 
of a Republican-like program, you know— 
it was a grassroots program; there’s no bu- 
reaucracy; we fund preexisting local projects 
in a highly competitive way. It’s an 
empowerment program. You can’t even get 
any money from the Government unless you 
work yourself to death for trying to help peo- 
ple solve their problems. Sounds to me like 
the kind of thing they’re always talking about. 
[Laughter] Sometimes I wonder if a Repub- 
lican President had proposed it, I don’t think 
it would be a target in this budget cycle. But 
why would you get rid of that? 

More importantly, we found—I found be- 
fore I became President—when I was Gov- 
ernor, I met young people who were drop- 
ping out of college because they thought that 
the careers for which they were being 
trained, including many of them who wanted 
to be school teachers—they thought they 
would not be able to earn enough to meet 
their college loan repayment obligations. 

And so, we did something remarkable, 
Secretary Riley, Deputy Secretary Kunin, the 
Education Department, we discovered that 
if we set up a system for the Federal Govern- 
ment to make direct loans, that we could loan 
the money at lower cost to the students and 
give them four different options to repay the 
loans so that you could—if you chose one 
option, you would always repay it at a certain 
percentage of your salary, whatever it was. 
So there would never be a time when repay- 
ing a loan would be a deterrent to taking 
it out in the first place, or finishing your col- 
lege education, or serving the public as a 
teacher or a police officer or a nurse, or doing 
something else that might not pay all the 
money in the world but was immensely re- 
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warding and immensely important to the rest 
of society. 

This direct loan program is reducing the 
cost to the Government, reducing the deficit, 
increasing the number of people who can 
have college loans and improving their repay- 
ment terms. It’s also much less hassle for the 
college administrators. Who doesn’t like it? 
The middle men who were cut out. What 
are they doing? They're up in the Congress 
right now trying to get rid of it. Who wants 
to get rid of it? Not the kids who have got 
them; not the college administrators who ad- 
minister them; not the people who are wor- 
ried about the budget, but the special inter- 
ests that have too much influence in this 
Congress say, “We lost our money; we want 
it back. We don’t care what happens to these 
kids.” That is wrong, and you ought to stand 
up against it. 

Now, we don’t have to have a partisan, di- 
visive fight about family values. And we don’t 
have to argue whether we need improve- 
ments in personal conduct or political poli- 
cies and economic policies. The truth is, we 
need a whole bunch of both. And nobody 
is smart enough to do everything we need 
to do politically and economically, and no- 
body will ever be good enough so that they 
won't be able to stand a little improvement. 
So this is a bogus debate. 

What we must not do is let one group take 
one side of this debate and use it as an excuse 
to divide the American people and walk away 
from our real responsibilities to the real fami- 
lies that are working their hearts out to do 
the best they can by their children in this 
country. That’s what we must not do. 

So, let us stand together in fighting for the 
cause of education, the right kind of edu- 
cation, your kind of education—opportunity 
and high standards of excellence and ac- 
countability—the things you have stood for 
for years and years and years. That is a very 
important part of our Nation’s family values 
agenda. 

And let us stand together to do things 
about the time that the kids have to spend 
before they come to you and after they leave 
you. This does not have to be a big divide. 
All we have to do is to find the common 
ground that is already out there in every 
neighborhood, in every community, in every 
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city, town and rural area in this country. All 
we have to do is bring what people know 
in their hearts to be true in the heartland 
here to the halls of Government. If we do 
that we can really have a family values agen- 
da. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:33 p.m. at the 
Sheraton Washington Hotel. In his remarks, he 
referred to Albert Shanker, president, and Ed- 
ward McElroy, secretary-treasurer, American 
Federation of Teachers; and Sandra Feldman, 
president, United Federation of Teachers. 


Proclamation 68 13—To Amend the 
Generalized System of Preferences 


July 28, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Pursuant to section 504(c) of the Trade 
Act of 1974, as amended (“Trade Act’) (19 
U.S.C. 2464(c)), beneficiary developing 
countries are subject to limitations on the 
preferential treatment afforded under the 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP). 
Pursuant to section 504(c)(3) of the Trade 
Act, the President may waive the application 
of section 504(c) of the Trade Act after re- 
ceiving the advice of the International Trade 
Commission, determining that the waiver is 
in the national economic interest of the Unit- 
ed States, and publishing such determination 
in the Federal Register. Pursuant to section 
504(c)(5) of the Trade Act, a country that 
is no longer treated as a beneficiary develop- 
ing country with respect to an eligible article 
may be redesignated as a beneficiary devel- 
oping country with respect to such article if 
imports of such article from such country did 
not exceed the limitations in section 
504(c)(1) of the Trade Act during the preced- 
ing calendar year. Pursuant to section 
504(d)(2) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2464(d)(2)), the President may disregard the 
limitations provided in section 504(c)(1)(B) 
of the Trade Act with respect to any eligible 
article if the appraised value of the total im- 
ports of such article into the United States 
during the preceding calendar year is not in 
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excess of an amount that bears the same ratio 
to $5,000,000 as the gross national product 
of the United States for that calendar year 
(as determined by the Department of Com- 
merce) bears to the gross national product 
of the United States for calendar year 1979. 

2. Section 502(b)(7) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2462(b)(7)) provides that a country 
that has not taken or is not taking steps to 
afford workers in that country internationally 
recognized worker rights, as defined in sec- 
tion 502(a)(4) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2462(a)(4)), is ineligible for designation as a 
beneficiary developing country for purposes 
of the GSP. Section 502(c)(7) of the Trade 
Act (19 U.S.C. 2462(c)(7)) provides that, in 
determining whether to designate a country 
as a beneficiary developing country under 
the GSP, the President shall take into ac- 
count whether the country has taken or is 
taking steps to afford internationally recog- 
nized worker rights to workers in that coun- 
try. Section 504 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2464) authorizes the President to withdraw, 
suspend, or limit the application of duty-free 
treatment under the GSP with respect to any 
country after considering the factors set forth 
in sections 501 and 502(c) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2461 and 2462(c)). 

3. Pursuant to section 504(c)(3) of the 
Trade Act, I have determined that it is appro- 
priate to waive the application of section 
504(c) of the Trade Act with respect to cer- 
tain eligible articles from a beneficiary devel- 
oping country. I have received the advice of 
the International Trade Commission on 
whether any industries in the United States 
are likely to be adversely affected by such 
waivers and I have determined, based on that 
advice and the considerations described in 
sections 501 and 502(c) of the Trade Act, 
that such waivers are in the national eco- 
nomic interest of the United States. Pursuant 
to section 504(c)(5) of the Trade Act, I have 
determined that a country should be redesig- 
nated as a beneficiary developing country 
with respect to certain eligible articles. Pur- 
suant to section 504(d)(2) of the Trade Act, 
I have determined that section 504(c)(1)(B) 
of the Trade Act should not apply with re- 
spect to certain eligible articles. 

4. Pursuant to. sections 502(b)(7), 
502(c)(7), and 504 of the Trade Act, I have 
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determined that Maldives has not taken and 
is not taking steps to afford internationally 
recognized worker rights to workers in 
Maldives. Accordingly, I have determined 
that it is appropriate to suspend the designa- 
tion of Maldives as a beneficiary developing 
country for purposes of the GSP. 

5. Pursuant to sections 501 and 502 of the 
Trade Act, and having due regard for the eli- 
gibility criteria set forth therein, I have deter- 
mined that it is appropriate to designate 
Moldova as a beneficiary developing country 
for purposes of the GSP. 

6. Section 604 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2483) authorizes the President to embody in 
the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the Unit- 
ed States (HTS) the substance of the provi- 
sions of that Act, and of other acts affecting 
import treatment, and actions thereunder. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to sections 
501, 502, 504, and 604 of the Trade Act, do 
proclaim that: 

(1) In order to restore preferential tariff 
treatment under the GSP to a country that 
has been excluded from the benefits of the 
GSP for certain eligible articles, the Rates 
of Duty 1-Special subcolumn for HTS sub- 
headings 0713.31.40, 1102.30.00, 1103.14.00, 
4104.39.20, 7113.11.50, 7113.20.50, 
9401.40.00, 9401.61.60, 9401.69.80, 
9403.30.80, 9403.40.90, and 9403.50.90 are 
modified by deleting the symbol “A°” in pa- 
rentheses, and by inserting the symbol “A” 
in lieu thereof. 

(2) In order to provide that a country that 
has not been treated as a beneficiary devel- 
oping country with respect to certain eligible 
articles should be restored as a beneficiary 
developing country with respect to such arti- 
cles for purposes of the GSP, general note 
4(d) to the HTS is modified by deleting the 
following from such note: “0713.31.40 Thai- 
land”, “1102.30.00 Thailand”, “1103.14.00 
Thailand”, “4104.39.20 Thailand”, 
“7113.11.50 Thailand”, “7113.20.50 Thai- 
land”, “9401.40.00 Thailand”, “9401.61.60 
Thailand”, “9401.69.80 Thailand”, 
“9403.30.80 Thailand”, “9403.40.90 Thai- 
land”, and “9403.50.90 Thailand”. 
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(3)(a) The waivers of the application of 
section 504(c) of the Trade Act shall apply 
to imports of eligible articles from Thailand 
that are provided for in HTS subheadings 
6702.90.65, 7113.11.20, 7113.19.50, and 
9403.60.80. 

(b) In order to restore preferential tariff 
treatment: (i) the Rates of Duty 1-Special 
subcolumn for HTS subheadings 6702.90.65, 
7113.11.20, and 9403.60.80 are modified by 
deleting the symbol “A®” in parentheses, and 
by inserting the symbol “A” in lieu thereof; 
(ii) general note 4(d) is modified by deleting 
the following from such note: “6702.90.65 
Thailand”, “7113.11.20 Thailand”, and 
“9403.60.80 Thailand”; and (iii) general note 
4(d) is modified by deleting “Thailand” set 
out opposite 7113.19.50. 

(4) General note 4 to the HTS, listing 
those countries whose products are eligible 
for benefits of the GSP, is modified by: (a) 
deleting “Maldives” from the list of inde- 
pendent countries in general note 4(a), and 
deleting “Maldives” from the list of least-de- 
veloped beneficiary developing countries in 
general note 4(b); and 

(b) inserting “Moldova” in alphabetical 
order in the list of independent countries in 
general note 4{a). 

(5) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders inconsistent with 
the provisions of this proclamation are here- 
by superseded to the extent of such inconsist- 
ency. 

(6)(a) The modifications to the HTS made 
by paragraphs (1) and (2) shall be effective 
July 31, 1995. 

(b) The United States Trade Representa- 
tive shall issue a notice in the Federal Reg- 
ister announcing when the modifications to 
the HTS made by paragraph (3)(b) shall be 
effective. 

(c) The modifications to the HTS made 
by paragraph (4)(a) shall be effective 60 days 
after the date of publication of this proclama- 
tion in the Federal Register. 

(d) The modification to the HTS made by 
paragraph (4)(b) shall be effective with re- 
spect to articles that are: (i) imported on or 
after January 1, 1976, and (ii) entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consumption, 
on or after 15 days after the date of publica- 
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tion of this proclamation in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of July, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:36 a.m., July 28, 1995] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on July 31. 


Message to the Congress on Trade 
with Maldives and Moldova 


July 28, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 
The Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP) program offers duty-free treatment to 


specified 
detapes 


roducts that are imported from 
beneficiary developing countries. 
The program is authorized by title V of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended. 

Pursuant to title V, I have determined that 
Maldives should be suspended from the GSP 
program because it is not making sufficient 
progress in protecting basic labor rights. I 
also have decided to designate Moldova as 
a beneficiary developing country for pur- 
poses of the GSP program because I have 
determined that Moldova satisfies the statu- 
tory criteria. 

This notice is submitted in accordance 
with the requirements of section 502(a)(1) 
and 502(a)(2) of the Trade Act of 1974. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 28, 1995. 


Notice on Continuation of Iraqi 
Emergency 


July 28, 1995 


On August 2, 1990, by Executive Order 
No. 12722, President Bush declared a na- 
tional emergency to deal with the unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national secu- 
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rity and foreign policy of the United States 
constituted by the actions and policies of the 
Government of Iraq. By Executive Orders 
Nos. 12722 of August 2, 1990, and 12724 of 
August 9, 1990, the President imposed trade 
sanctions on Iraq and blocked Iraqi govern- 
ment assets. Because the Government of 
Iraq has continued its activities hostile to the 
United States interests in the Middle East, 
the national emergency declared on August 
2, 1990, and the measures adopted on August 
2 and August 9, 1990, to deal with that emer- 
gency must continue in effect beyond August 
2, 1995. Therefore, in accordance with sec- 
tion 202(d) of the National Emergencies Act 
(50 U.S.C. 1622(d)), I am continuing the na- 
tional emergency with respect to Iraq. 

This notice shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and transmitted to the Con- 


gress. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 28, 1995. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:37 a.m., July 28, 1995] 


NOTE: This notice was published in the Federal 
Register on July 31. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Notice on Iraq 


July 28, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Section 202(d) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides for 
the automatic termination of a national emer- 
gency unless, prior to the anniversary date 
of its declaration, the President publishes in 
the Federal Register and transmits to the 
Congress a notice stating that the emergency 
is to continue in effect beyond the anniver- 
sary date. In accordance with this provision, 
I have sent the enclosed notice, stating that 
the Iraqi emergency is to continue in effect 
beyond August 2, 1995, to the Federal Reg- 
ister for publication. 

The crisis between the United States and 
Iraq that led to the declaration on August 
2, 1990, of a national emergency has not been 
resolved. The Government of Iraq continues 
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to engage in activities inimical to stability in 
the Middle East and hostile to United States 
interest in the region. Such Iraqi actions pose 
a continuing unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the national security and vital for- 
eign policy interests of the United States. For 
these reasons, I have determined that it is 
necessary to maintain in force the broad au- 
thorities necessary to apply economic pres- 
sure on the Government of Iraq. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 28, 1995. 


Memorandum on Angola 
July 28, 1995 


Presidential Determination No. 95-32 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Eligibility of Angola to be Furnished 
Defense Articles and Services Under the 
Foreign Assistance Act and the Arms Export 
Control Act 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 503(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, and section 3(a)(1) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, I hereby find 
that the furnishing of defense articles and 
services to the Government of the Republic 
of Angola will strengthen the security of the 
United States and promote world peace. 

You are authorized and directed to report 
this finding to the Congress and to publish 
it in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Statement on Signing the Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations and 
Rescissions Legislation 


July 28, 1995 


Pursuant to my signature yesterday, I have 
approved H.R. 1944, the Emergency Supple- 
mental Appropriations for Additional Disas- 
ter Assistance, for Anti-terrorism Initiatives, 
for Assistance in the Recovery from the Trag- 
edy that Occurred at Oklahoma City, and Re- 
scissions Act, 1995. This legislation shows 
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how we can work together to produce good 
legislation. 

I hereby designate as an emergency all 
funds in this Act so designated by the Con- 
gress that I have not previously designated 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

I am pleased that bipartisan leaders of 
Congress worked with me to produce a good 
bill. Working together, we can continue to 
produce good legislation for the American 
people. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 28, 1995. 


NOTE: H.R. 1944, approved July 27, was assigned 
Public Law No. 104-19. An original was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this state- 
ment. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





July 24 

In the afternoon, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with President Jacques 
Chirac of France. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Richard D. Klausner as Director of 
the National Cancer Institute at the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 


July 26 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Joan M. Plaisted as Ambassador to 
the Marshall Islands and Kiribati. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Don Lee Gevirtz as Ambassador 
to Fiji, Nauru, Tonga, and Tuvalu. 


July 27 


In the morning, the President participated 
in a wreath-laying ceremony at the Tomb of 
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the Unknowns at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. 
The President announced the nomination 
of Charles B. Curtis as Deputy Secretary of 
the Department of Energy. 

The President accorded the personal rank 
of Ambassador to James H. Pipkin, Jr., in 
his yaar as Special Negotiator for the 
U.S.-Canada Pacific Salmon Treaty. 


July 28 

In the morning, the President went jog- 
ging with President Kim Yong-sam of South 
Korea. He then had a telephone conversation 
with President Boris Yeltsin of Russia. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended a reception for White 
House staff. 

The White House announced that the 
President awarded Maj. Richard J. Meadows, 
USA (Ret.), the Presidential Citizens Medal 
for his service in the U.S. Special Forces and 
for his contributions after retiring from mili- 
tary service. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Raymond W. Smith to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted July 25 


Paul M. Homan, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Special 
Trustee, Office of Special Trustee for Amer- 
ican Indians, Department of the Interior 
(new position). 


Michael R. Murphy, 

of Utah, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
Tenth Circuit, vice Monroe G. McKay, re- 
tired. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released July 22 


Statement by White House Counsel Abner 
Mikva on Independent Counsel interviews 
with the President and Hillary Clinton 


Released July 23 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the joint British, French, and American 
message to the Bosnian Serb leadership 


Released July 24 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the Korean War Veterans Memorial dedi- 
cation 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released July 25 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the Supreme Court decision upholding 
“Megan’s Law” 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Court 


of Appeals Judge for the Tenth Circuit 
Released July 26 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Housing and 
Urban Development Secretary Henry 
Cisneros on empowerment zones 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Council Senior Director for Asian Af- 
fairs Stanley Roth on the visit of President 
Kim Yong-sam of South Korea 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the inquiry into the death of Michael 
Devine and the disappearance of Efrain 
Bamaca Valesquez 
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Fact sheet on the “Foreign Relations Revital- 
ization Act” 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Attor- 
ney for the District of the Virgin Islands 


Released July 27 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on administration officials’ meeting with non- 
governmental organizations involved in Bu- 
rundi 


Transcript of a press briefing by Assistant 
Secretary of State Winston Lord, National 
Security Council Senior Director for Asian 
Affairs Stanley Roth, and National Security 
Council Senior Director for Nonproliferation 
and Export Controls Dan Poneman on the 
nuclear framework with North Korea 


Released July 28 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s telephone conversation 
with President Boris Yeltsin of Russia 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s award of the Presidential 
Citizens Medal to Maj. Richard J. Meadows, 
USA (Ret.) 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing that former President Gerald 
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Ford and Deputy Secretary of State Strobe 
Talbott will participate in the CSCE Helsinki 
Final Act 20th Anniversary Symposium in 
Helsinki on August 1 


Transcript of a press briefing by Vice Presi- 
dent Albert Gore, Jr., and Environmental 
Protection Agency Administrator Carol 
Browner on appropriations legislation 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 27 


H.R. 1944 / Public Law 104-19 

Emergency Supplemental Appropriations for 
Additional Disaster Assistance, for Anti-ter- 
rorism Initiatives, for Assistance in the Re- 
covery from the Tragedy that Occurred at 
Oklahoma City, and Rescissions Act, 1995 


Approved July 28 


S.523 / Public Law 104-20 

To amend the Colorado River Basin Salinity 
Control Act to authorize additional measures 
to carry out the control of salinity upstream 
of Imperial Dam in a cost-effective manner, 
and for other purposes 
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